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The defensive works of the prehistoric inhabitants of this 
country present an interesting subject for study. They are 
found in nearly every locality where prehistoric works exist at 
all, but they have never been favored with a separate treatise, 
for the reason that they have never been classified by them- 
selves, so that their distinctive points could be ascertained or 
described. 

There may, indeed, be a difficulty in so treating them, for 
it is often uncertain for what purpose many of the existing 
structures were used, and whether the military, the domestic or 
the religious use is the one apparent. 

It is undoubtedly true of the prehistoric population that their 
domestic and social life was frequently united with their mili- 
tary, and it is probable that very few works existed among them 
which were used exclusively for military purposes. “The defen- 
ses were undoubtedly residences for the whole people, as well 
as defense, for it is not known that any military class existed 
among them which occupied any structure separate from the 
people. . 

It may be said, too, that there is another difficulty in classify- 
ing the military structures, and that is, that no specific form of 
military architecture has been found. If the domestic and re 
ligious habits of the people had arrived at that stage where 
they had begun to impress themselves upon the architecture and 
so given rise to the different styles of building in the different 
sections of the country, the military life failed thus to make any 
such distinctive marks. 

The perpetuity of their domestic architecture in the various 
structures which are discovered, is such that we are convinced 
that certain styles of building were peculiar to certain geo- 
graphical sections if not to different races, so that these dif- 
erent geographical districts present to us all the peculiarities 
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of different orders of architecture. For instance, the civilized 
races of Mexico, have one style of erecting houses, the Pueblos 
of Arizona another, the Mound Builders another, and the later 
tribes of Red Indians still another, and these different styles 
really are as complete orders of architecture, with their marked 
characteristics, as were the different orders of the Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian or Egyptian, though on a much ruder or more prim- 
itive pattern. Whether these different styles would have be- 
come ethnic, or not, they were, and are, peculiar to each geo- 
graphical section, and are as distinctive of localities as were the 
different orders of ancient architecture. 

But this classification of the architecture of the different lo- 
calities is based mainly on the domestic structures rather than 
on the military. If there was any distinction in the military 
architecture of the different sections, it is found as much in the 
material which was used, as in the peculiar finish which char- 
acterized all the works in common. 

We certainly cannot predicate of the works of any locality 
that they are exclusively military, nor of another that they 
were exclusively domestic, but the style of the domestic struc- 
tures differed, apparently, much more than the military. No 
more can we say that the agricultural class dwelt in one locality 
and the hunter class in another, nor even that the village life 
was peculiar to one section and not to another, for it would seem 
that nearly all these modes of life appeared in succession in 
each, and left their marks in the varied structures, the remains 
of which are now discovered. 

Whether these modes of life and style of architecture can be 
identified with the different races which overran this country, 
and whether the works can be separated and distinguished from 
one another or not, it is evident that nearly all modes of life and 
all stages of culture have left their traces on the soil. Still, the 
works which’ most prevail are those which are peculiar to a 
’ peaceful life, and scarcely any locality or even any style of 
architecture gives token of an exclusively war-like condition, 
though the Cliff Dwellers of Arizona come the nearest to that 
state, they having their residences in the sides of immense cliffs, 
and showing by their very style and place of building that they 
were in a condition of danger and conflict, rather than of peace- 
ful employment. In fact such is the preponderance of the 
domestic and religious life that the military purpose is nearly 
always mingled with the residential, and sometimes is almost 
lost in the domestic architecture of the people. 

The different orders of architecture was often expressive of 
different ethnic traits, yet these ethnic traits may be more the 
adaptation of the modes of life to the geographica! surroundings 


than the expression of any radical ethnic differences. The . 
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Mound Builders of the Mississippi Valley, for instance, may 
have been the same race with the Pueblos, or ancient village 
dwellers of the Rocky Mountain region, and they the same race 
with the ancient inhabitants of Mexico and Yucatan, and even 
Peru, yet their geographical surroundings were so different, and, 
possibiy, their stages of culture so distinct, that even their domes- 
tie architecture had characteristics as marked as if it belonged 
to different races, and so, for the purposes of classification, it is 
as distinct as if it were founded on ethnic traits. 

It should be said that the architecture of the more ancient 
races in these different localities is more distinctive than among 
the later tribes. The native races which now inhabit this 
continent could hardly be distinguished from one another, either 
in appearance or modes of life. To the inexperienced observer 
there is hardly any difference among them, but every one who 
travels through the various portions of the continent is at once 
impressed with the fact that among the ancient works the dif- 
ferences are very great. At times the present inhabitants are 
found occupying the ancient seats, and inheriting the ancient 
modes of life, and then the differences between the races are 
perceptible; but in such cases we ascribe the differences in 
the architecture and modes of life more to the influence of the 
ancient inhabitants, who have thus transmitted their habits and 
ideas, than to any present race qualities. 

There are localities where the waves of population have 
swept over the land, leaving the mark of their succession in 
their habitations or their mines, but in such cases the differences 
between the earlier and the later structures are as great as 
between the works of different localities. One duty of the 
archeologist is to distinguish between these different waves, and 
to identify the works of the successive races. Where this is 
done, the works which are more especially those of the ancient 
Mound Builders may be ascertained, and the defensive works of 
that people may be understood, and ’the works of the later Indi- 
ans can be distinguished also. 

If, for instance, there are among the structures of the Mound 
Builders of Ohio many traces of the works of the later Indians, 
or, if among the works in Tennessee, traces exist of a popula- 
tion both preceding and succeeding the time of the Mound 
Builders, then the works of the one class should not be con- 
founded with those of another. 

The only way to arrive at any safe conclusion in this regard 
is to take some one locality and study all the works of that 
locality, and so discover the distinctive points in the architecture 
of each race. The correlation of the architecture of all kinds 
it is especially important to study, for by this correlation may 
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be ascertained what is peculiar to one and what to another race, 
and so the succession of races may be ascertained. 

_ I. But in reference to the military works, it may first be profit- 
able for us to study the architecture of the different geograph- 
ical sections, and so. learn what style is peculiar toeach. If, for 
instance, the cliff dwellers have one kind of defense and the 
Mound Builders of the Mississippi valley and the red Indians 
another, it is important that we knew the distinctive points of 
each, and so, in studying the different geographical divisions, we 
may even classify the military works of each. 

1. The material which was used in the military structures of 
the different localities may, indeed, in a general way, be regarded 
as definitive, for like that in other structures it seemed to have 
been peculiar to the races, as well as to the localities. This ma- 
terial, to be sure, was generally that which the region most 
abundantly afforded, and so it was a matter of convenience, yet 
the Pueblos almost universally used adobe, while the Cliff Dwell- 
ers employed stone, the Mound Builders constructed their 
defenses of earth, and the red Indians their stockades of wood, 
and these materials may be regarded as distinctive of each race, 
and of the various localities. 

2. When we come, however, to the Mound Builders alone, this 
test will not apply, and we have to look for further tests, and 
so we look to the form, as well as to the material. Now the 
peculiarities of form in the rilitary structures are difficult to 
describe. This is the case even with historic races, but: with 
the prehistoric it is still more. 

There is an endless variety to these forms, and especially 
among the different geographical sections. This variety of the 
military architecture is noticeable even where there is great 
uniformity in the domestic. For instance, the Pueblos of Ari- 
zona had a fixed style of constructing their adobe houses, always 
making them two or three stories in height, and generally around 
a square, and each containing the estufa, or sweat house, some- 
where in connection with the structure, but the Cliff Dwellers 
of the same locality constructed their defences in all conceiva- 
ble shapes and forms, and in various places: the double-walled 
circular tower, the square stone structure, and the many-cham- 
bered dwelling being found perched on top of the lofty heights, 
or wedged in among the shelving rocks, or hid away in the side 
of the high-walled cafion, in an endless variety. 

So, too, in the Ohio valley we find certain structures which 
have a stereotyped form, such as the square and the circle, or 
the sacred enclosures, or the truncated pyramid, and chunky 
yards, but these are always the structures, so far as we can learn, 
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which were used for religious or for civic gatherings, or for do- 
mestic purposes, but when we come to the exclusively defensive 
work, we find that each structure differs according to the locality, 
and there is not enough uniformity among them to tell the age 
or the race to which they belonged. At times, to be sure, there 
is a difference discernible between the defensive works of a 
locality, the massive walls of one structure, and deep ditches 
with their sharply defined angles and elaborate gate-ways, con- 
trasting with the low, gently rounded earth walls and irregular 
circles of the other, showing that the Mound Builder and the 
Red Indian built their defenses on an entirely different scale 
and with different skill, and so we are furnished with a clue to 
judge as to the tribe or race which built the separate works. 

3. So, too, we may judge from certain other indefinable marks 
what are the defenses of the Mound Builders. The character- 
istics always being the massiveness, the finish and the solidity 
with which they are erected, and so, in a general way, we may 
fiud some degree of uniformity among them. The resemblance 
between the works of the Mound Builders often furnishes also 
a test by which we may determine whether a military or defen- 
sive work belongs to them or some other people. This resem- 
blance may not always be described, yet within certain limits 
the characteristics will distinguish the works from others. 

We have already divided the works of the Mound Builders 
into four or five distinct classes: the Emblematic Mounds of 
Wisconsin, the Burial Mounds of Lllinois, the Sacred Enclosures 
of Ohio, the Military Works of Tennessee, and the Truncated 
Pyramids of Georgia and the Gulf States. It will be noticed 
that the basis of classification in these cases was mainly the re- 
ligious design apparent in the works, and that only in one case 
is the military mentioned. It should be said, too, that the class- 
ification would have been just as complete if the military had 
been left out, and the stone cists of Tennessee and Missouri had 
been chosen as the characteristic of the fourth class. Yet, it 
will be noticed that there is a certain resemblance between the 
military and the other works of each of these localities, so that we 
see the same division in the military architecture as in the 
other works, the military works of these different classes of 
Mound Builders, having correlation both to the other works 
of the several localities and to the geographical features 
of the country. This law of adaptation has not always been 
noticed, and hence some authors, who have written intelli- 
gently, have failed to discover the military system which 
existed in certain localities. For instance, the Emblematic 
Mound Builders of Wisconsin evidently had defenses as much 
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as did the Mound Builders of Ohio or of Georgia, yet very few 
have ever discovered the system on which these defenses were 
constructed. 

The celebrated Dr. Lapham, who was the first to carry out any 
extensive observations among the emblematic mounds, though 
in a very brief and ewnrrs Banh manner, in his volume on 
the Antiquities of Wisconsin, has mentioned the fact, “that it 
has been a leading object to ascertain whether any order or sys- 
tem can be detected in the arrangement of the several works,” 
but he maintains, in another place, that “the result shows very 
clearly that no order or system was adopted; indeed, it seems as 
if it were the intention of the builders to avoid all appearance 
of regularity.” And, again, “in this connection,” he says, “I must 
remark that whatever be the legitimate inference drawn from 
similar works and mounds, in other places, concerning the state 
of civilization attained by the Mound Builders, the evidence 
here goes to prove that they were an extremely barbarous peo- 
ple, in no respect superior to that of the savage tribes of Red 
Indians. * * The banks of rivers appear to have been their 
favorite locations, and in this respect they resemble the present 
Indians, who select sites commanding a view of the country, (so 
as to be able to detect the approacn of. an enemy) and near 
hunting and fishing grounds. They appear also to have had an 
eye to the beautiful as well as the useful in choosing their 
places of abode.” 

The nearest approach to a description of any military system 
given by him is where he mentions the fact “that it often 
occurs in a group of works, that one mound is erected on the 
highest position, from the top of which the whole may be seen.” 
These may be called “observatories.”” But in no case does he 
allude to any extensive or connected military system, so that, 
upon the whole, our conclusion is, that notwithstanding his ex- 
tensive observation, that he did not discover the fact that any 
military system existed among them. In another place, in speak- 
ing of the works near Waukesha, he says: “If we were not well 
acquainted with works of defense in Ohio and elsewhere, which 
show that the Mound Builders were considerably advanced in 
military arts, we might suppose that this was intended for a rude 
fortification, but we can regard it as merely accidental, and not de- 
signed for any such purpose.” He thus shows that his conception 
of a military system was one where enclosures and walls existed, 
and where the means for defense were immediate and connected. 

In fact, one would judge that he was measuring the military 
works of the Emblematic Mound Builders by the standard which 
the Mound Builders of Ohio had prescribed. Now this is the 
very point which we desire to make, that is, that the system of 
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defense among the Emblematic Mound Builders was peculiar 
to themselves, and that each locality presents, even in their mili- 
tary works, characteristics which may be nearly as distinctive as 
are those of the Mound Builders and other more distant works. 

II. With these general remarks, then, we proceed to consider 
the military works of the Emblematic Mound Builders, and to 
study their characteristics. 

1. And in the first place we maintain that they are peculiarly 
well adapted to the country in which they are placed: The 
State of Wisconsin, as is well known, is what may be called an 
open country. In common with other States of the vicinity, it 
is largely prairie. It is a state remarkably destitute of natural 
defences. The streams and lakes are lined with gently rising 
declivities, and the forests which cover them are often so scat- 
tering that they have received the common name of oak open- 
ings, since they can be easily traversed by persons on foot or on 
horseback, and the appearance is often more like that of ancient 
orchards than a forest. Frequently there are such openings 
that a view of distant hills can be gained, and the streams 
shimmer in the sunlight in many a spot along their course. In 
fact, the prospects are at times nearly as extensive in the wooded 
districts as in the prairie. Now if there were any extensive 
system of defense in this region, it must necessarily be very dif- 
ferent from that which existed among bold bluffs and dense 
forests of other regions. There are localities where the steep 
and precipitous heights form natural defenses, and all that is 
needed is a simple wall across a tongue of land, or a circum- 
vallation around the summit of some lofty bluff, to make them 
safe. In an open country, however, such a system would be 
impossible, and hence something which was better adapted to 
the nature of the country was necessary. The method employed 
by the later Indians of building stockades might possibly have 
answered for defence, but the evidences are that the Emblem- 
atic Mound Builders had no such defenses, for with them it was 
necessary that some system should be found which would be 
defensive, and yet not confine the population to limited and 
pent up places. The occupation of a more rugged territory 
might be continued in a time of war, and the people in the hour 
of attack could resort to the defenses without losing their usual 
liberty. 

In such places the mode of life might be not unlike that 
which exists in border territory, where the forts serve as places 
of refuge, while the outlying country may still be occupied by 
a people engaged in peaceful pursuits. 

Among the cliff dwellers of Arizona, the residence was prob- 
ably the defense, and it is possible that among the Mound 
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Builders there were places where this was the case, as the de- 
fenses of Ohio and other States would admit of the same kind 
of life. But that a people can dwell peaceably in an open 
country, and be comparatively secure without any such system 
of fortification, is evident from the fact that the Pueblos to this 
day dwell in their many-storied houses, and have no other struc- 
tures for their defense. 

Now we would call attention to the fact that there is in this 
State of Wisconsin a system of defense which was admirably 
adapted to the surroundings, and which, for the methods of | 
war prevalent among the rude or primitive people, was, perhaps, 
the best one possible. As we have studied the system, the won- 
der has been that the people who erected these works were so 
skillful in employing just that method of defensé which would 
protect an open country, and yet not involve any change in the 
mode of life, or require the outlay of any more labor than 
could be bestowed. 

The system of observatories or signal stations from which the 
approach of an enemy could be watched, and by which the 
people could be alarmed on the shortest notice, is the one which 
is indeed well adapted to a country like this, and that this was 
the prevalent mode of defense I think is evident. 

2. The signal system among the Mound Builders has been ob- 
served by others, and in other places. Squier and Davis 
remarked many years ago that “there seems to have existed a 
system of defences extending from the sources of the Alleghany 
and Susquehannah in New York, diagonally across the country, 
through central and northern Ohio, to the Wabash. Within this 
range the works which are regarded as defensive, are largest 
and most numerous”—though whether this would indicate that 
he was familiar with the system of signal stations is a question. 
Prof. J. T. Short thinks these works were the defenses of the 
Mound Builders against their enemies from the north, but the 
evidences are that the system of defense by signal stations over- 
ran these limits, and extended nearly all over the territory. That 
author speaks of the mounds which served as outlooks along 
the Mississippi and Ohio, and their tributaries, especially on the 
Muskingum, Scioto, Missouri, Wabash, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
lesser streams, and says “that a system of these works no doubt 
formerly existed on the Great Miami river, extending north 
of Dayton, O., southwest to the Ohio river, and connected with 
the great settlement on the site of Cincinnati, and with the high 
bluffs on the Kentucky shore. The monster mound at Miamis- 
burgh, ten miles south of Dayton, formed part of the chain. 
This monster mound is 68 ft. high and 852 ft. in circumference, 
and may have served the double purpose of a signal station and 
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the base of a small edifice devoted to astronomical or religious 
purposes. There is little doubt that the Mound Builders, when 
apprehensive of danger from their enemies, employed « system 
of signal telegraphs, by which communication was had through 
means of the watch-fire, or torch. Only a few minutes were 
necessary, by means of such a projected system, in which to 
transmit a signal fifty or one hnndred miles.” It should be said 
that this custom of alarming a country by signal watch-fires was 
very common among the primitive people of all lands. The 
Scottish tribes or Gaels having retained it even to historic times. 

In studying the works at Newark, Ohio, which, in some 
respects are the most remarkable in this country, the author of 
this paper has noticed that the choice of the very location of 
these works was on account of its natural defense by means of 
signal stations. The valley of two streams here makes a rich level 
plain, about eight miles across, around which are situated a 
series of high hills, or headlands, on many of which it is said 
that mounds are still observed. The stream flowing through this 
valley, and the rich soil, made it a favorable place for resi- 
dence and thg extensive works show how populous it once 
was, yet the most noticeable thing was that it was so abundantly 
secure from attack. These complicated works consist of 
squares and circles in various points of the plain, which were 
connected with parallel walls, and these with one another, and 
these in turn with the river, the whole forming an elaborate sys- 
tem of works which might have been used for either civil or 
religious purposes, but on every hill top surrounding, the mounds 
of observation lifted up their silent forms capable of giving, by 
the lighted fire, the alarm to the whole extensive settlement at a 
moment’s warning. 

In the celebrated works at Circleville, no such system of nat- 
ural defense exists, but even there the author discovered that 
on a hill top, called Look-out Mountain, distant twelve miles 
down the valley of the Scioto, a signal mound existed, and the 
probability is, that the very mound which once lifted up its 
head 66 feet above the plain was, with its immense square and 
circle, also used as a corresponding observatory, which should 
command the distant prospect across the extensive valley to the 
mound beyond, as well as the nearer view of the works sur- 
rounding. 

It has been observed also that in the State of Iowa, there is a 
series of mounds stretching along the valley of the Des Moines 
river which serves all the purpose of observatories, or signal 
stations, and the same circumstance has been noticed in other 
States. Mr. C. C. Jones mentions the fact that in the State of 
Georgia there are high pyramid mounds, which answer the pur- 
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pose of observatories, the commanding prospect from their 
summit giving rise at once to the idea that they were built for 
this purpose. Dr. Hill, of Ashland, Ohio, also maintains that 
even the forts of the ancient Eries were frequently made to 
answer to one another, a series of these, giving the control of 
the whole river valley. 

Now, that such a system existed in this State cannot be 
doubted; we have studied the works and found the system very 
prevalent, even in the works at Aztalan, whichare so well-known. 
There is a great resemblance in the topographical surround- 
ings of this remarkable work, and those at Newark, Ohio, and 
the same system of defense is observable in both localities. 
Though the land is more broken immediately surrounding the 
works at Aztlan than at Newark, yet the same ampitheatre 
of hills skirt the horizon in the distance, and the same guarding 
of every approach by mounds of observation is apparent. The 
mounds in either corner of the great enclosure command the 
view of the bend of the river in either direction, both above and 
below, but they also respond to other mounds in the distance, 
which, in turn, command a view of other bendg in the stream, 
so that by this most striking system of defense, no foe could 
approach by land or water without being observed. 

The same fact has been observed at Beloit, near the State 
line. Here is a strip or tongue of high land situated between two 
rivers, the Rock River and the Turtle Creek, with their valleys on 
either side of it, and beyond the land gently rises until the hori- 
zon is skirted by a series of low hills, the outlines of which are 
clearly drawn against the sky. The land itself is mainly an 
open prairie, and from various points, especially on the bluff 
overlooking the valley of the river, the views are extensive and 
very beautiful. The city is situated at the point of the bluff, 
partly in the valley below and on the hill, and the college 
grounds are located just on the brow of the hill overlooking the 
valley of the river and the city itself. 

From the college grounds the view is so attractive that drive- 
ways have been laid out across the campus, and it is the habit of 
the citizens to drive with their carriages to the points where 
views of the river and surrounding country can be gained. The 
locality is indeed one where the system of lookout mounds or 
observatories might be expected to have been established, and 
the number of mounds in every direction show how well the 
ancient inhabitants knew how to take advantage of the surround- 
ings. The views so answer to one another from point to point 
of the winding river, and extend from bluff to bluff, or from 
the various points on the level plain to the surrounding hills in 
the distance, that every advantage is given for a most extensive 
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series of observations. Indeed the view at present takes in the 
villages and cities surrounding for six and twelve miles away, 
and the farm houses are visible along the river bluffs in every 
direction. 

Thus the same phenomenon is presented here which was ob- 
served in so many other places, a location favorable for the plac- 
ing of observatories in various directions is given, and we find 
that in these very localities the silent sentinels were placed, and 
are still remaining in the lookout mounds, which rise upon every 
bluff and hill, and answer so to one another across the valleys. 

The same system has been not only observed in this locality 
but at Rockton, four miles below, where the emblematic mounds 
are located, at the end of the various bends of the river, or at: 
the junction of the two streams, the Rock and the Pecatonica 
rivers, also at Lake Koshkonong, where the observatories are 
placed on the heights in various directions, and at the very 
point where the outlet gives a view of the river below and of 
the lake above, and at many other places. 

Now it may seem strange that these points were so occupied 
by the Mound Builders, but they were a wonderfully observing 
people. The choicest localities were in all cases selected by 
them as the sites for their villages, and as the places where they 
erected their mysterious structures. Their works are scattered 
over all the land, often in just those places which the white 
man regards as best, and the most charming spots are localities 
where their mounds are discovered, but the prominent points all 
over the land are especially marked by their observatories or 
their signal towers, making an almost universal network of look- 
out mounds or sentinel points. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that in this region the 
method of defense was one which depended almost entirely on 
the location of signal stations, and that the system of defense 
by enclosures and connected walls, or by fortified places, did 
not, with very few exceptions, exist in this State. Correlated to 
the geographical surroundings, it was one which was peculiarly 
well adapted to the circumstances. Their military architecture, 
then, if architecture it can be called, consisted in thus studying 
the topography of the land, and locating their mounds of obser- 
vation on every point, and so defending themselves by the sys- 
tem of alarm rather than of defense. 

3. There is, however, one other feature in the military or defen- 
sive system of the State, to which we would call especial atten- 
tion, and that is the combination of the religious element with 
this one of sentinel stations. We take the ground that all the 
works of the Mound Builders were correlated to their internal 
organism, or modes of life, as well as to their geographical sur- 
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roundings, and that the various works indicate the respective 
systems of organization which existed, and thus the civil and 
religious customs of the people can be discovered. We have 
already shown that the Emblematic Mound Builders had among 
themselves a system of tribal organization, which exhibited itself 
in certain tribal signs or totems, and that the Emblematic 
Mounds are, in part, at least, the embodiment of these totems. 
The point at which we now arrive is, that some of these totems 
were regarded as guardian divinities, and that the mounds ex- 
press this fact in their form and arrangement, and it is to this 
point that we call especial attention. The title, military archi- 
tecture, hardly expresses this thought, and yet it is to the fact 
that so peculiar a charm was imparted to the shape and form of 
a mound which embodied the totem or ruling spirit of the sepa- 
rate tribes, that it in itself constituted a system of defense. This 
thought has been impressed upon the author after long and 
faithful study of certain works, and, therefore, these works are 
taken as an illustration. The works at Beloit have already been 
described in a general way, and we need not again speak of the 
locality, or even dwell upon their being defensive in their nature. 
But what we want to state is that this system of observatories 
is here most clearly combined with the emblematic characters, 
and hence it is probable that the significance is to be discovered 
in the form, as well as in the location of these mounds. So far 
from being accidental, and merely the result of a freak of 
fancy, we have discovered that every spot was studied and every 
form was designed, and that a most striking system of defense 
by totem signs, as well as by observatories, are here discovered. 

One thing is remarkable, that an unusual number of the em- 
blematic forms are found in this vicinity. Although the groups 
are not so large, or the effigies so varied as in many other places, 
as, for instance, by the side of some of the lakes, yet the groups 
are nearer together and answer to one another with shorter views , 
or prospects. In fact, the locality requires this. While the 
views are so extensive, and command so wide a region, yet the 
nearer view of bluff and valley would require that nearly every 
bend and bluff should be surmounted by its observatory or sen- 
tinel. Thus the scene is haunted by the presence of these 
strange shapes, and though so beautiful and peaceful, it can 
hardly hide from us the evidence that the region was once in- 
habited by a strangely-superstitious people, and that they 
expected their divinities to protect their homes. 

It has already been stated that in this particular locality the 
turtle is the tribal sign, or totem, and that, with all the variety 
of the mounds in the vicinity, this typical form was always 
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present. Whatever other animal forms might be found, this 
was always located in the most prominent point, and often in an 
isolated position remote from the rest. 

Though certain other effigies are often repeated, none is al- 
ways present except the turtle. But the point which we make 
is that this turtle effigy, being always present, and always occu- 
pying not only a prominent point, but always a point of outlook, 
or observatory, gives rise to the idea that the turtle was the 
guardian divinity of this region, and that they expected their 
divinities to protect their homes. 

As we go from group to group we find this emphatically 
true. In looking over the map which has been drawn, it will 
be noticed that there are at least five different groups, situated 
at various points along the bluffs which line both the streams. 
It will be noticed, too, that at times two separate clusters ap- 
pear, and that those on the bluff overlook a cluster in the valley, 
and at the same time command a view of different bends of the 
river both above and below. It will be noticed, too, that this 
position, thus separate and above the others, give to the mounds 
upon the hill the air of command as well as of defense, and 
that the long, tapering mounds of the groups either occupy a 
position at either extremity of the group, or are pointed toward 
the hill, as if to form a wall of approach to those upon the 
summit. 
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Now it is remarkable that the mound which always occupies 
the position of a sentinel upon the highest point, and which, at 
the same time, is isolated from the rest, as if a tribal divinity, 
or chief, or one in command, is always a turtle mound. This is 
the case with the group which lies farthest north on the map, 
a group which may be called, from the name of the owner, 
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Peck’s Mounds. Here there are three clusters of mounds—two 
clusters on the hill in positions commanding views up and down 
the river, and another consisting of two series of tapering 
mounds, and a number of other mounds, among which are the 
buffalo, the hawk, and a composite mound in the valley below. 
Now what is remarkable is that the clusters upon the hill are 
both composed exclusively of turtle mounds, and that these 
turtles are in a most commanding position, both as regards the 
group below, aud the surrounding region. The same is true 
also of the solitary mound which marks the spur of land which 
shoots out between two gorges in the bluff, and so forms a plat- 
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form for the construction of the mound. The shape which so 
presents its outlines on this spot, making a most striking orna- 
ment to the landscape, is the turtle, this time a monster shape. 

So, too, of the group which is designated by the name of 
“Dugway Mounds,” stretched only a mile from this city north. 
This group overlooks a valley opposite, and at the same time 
commands a view of a bend in the river to the south, but it will 
be noticed that the prominent form is here—the turtle—and 
again is the principal mound, though this time situated closely 
to the others, and surrounded by the group, rather commanding 
at a distance. 

Again, as we examine the group situated on the college 
grounds, we find that while the group itself is composed entirely 
of common, oval mounds, without emblematic form, yet that 
the mound which stands separated from the rest, situated on the 
brow of the bluff and overlooking the valley below and the 
bend of the river, is also a turtle mound, and that its position is 
again the isolated one of a tribal divinity, and the commanding 
one of a signal outlook. 
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It will be noticed that this turtle mound is isolated from the ° 
group, while tapering mounds limit the group both east and 
west. It is said also that there were formerly mounds below 
the bluff, near the water’s edge, which answered to the opening 
in the parallel lines of the tapering mounds, and that these also 
were in the turtle shape. 

A mile and a half south of this group, across the valley of the 
Turtle Creek, and below the State line, there is a gravel knoll 
which forms an isolated spot from which an extensive view is 
gained. On this knoll three mounds are found, but the mound 
which is most prominent, and which answers to the one on the 
college bluff, is also a turtle, accompanied by two birds in line. 

Again, if we turn to the east and wander along the bluff, we 
find that the group which once stood near the old stone mill, but 
which has now nearly disappeared, responds to one just opposite, 
on the bluff near the state line, a half mile to the east, but the 
mound which stands out the most prominent is the Turtle. So, 
too, in this group on the state line, we find that the mound which 
stands on the very brow of the bluff, in a commanding | ar gee: 
is also a turtle, and on looking at the topography we find that 
this mound commands a view of the group on the gravel knoll 
down the valley a mile and a half to the west, the turtle here 
answering to the turtle there. If we turn east again, and wan- 
der along the brow of the bluff, we find a series of mounds of 
various shapes and sizes, each one with its own particular view, 
or prospect, but the mound which stands out on the very extreme 
point of land, and which best commands a view of the valley 
in both directions, and of the opposite bluffs, is a monster turtle, 
once standing out in bold outline on the summit, but now de- 
stroyed by the railroad cut which has penetrated the hill. 

If we turn back and follow north and west, and approach the 
group which is called the Turtle Bluff Mounds, we find among 
a large and varied mass of animal mounds, the turtle again in 
the most prominent position, and at just the point where the 
valley is guarded, and where, too, the outlook is across the 
stream and up a valley directly opposite. In this case the re- 
moval of the mound only a few feet would destroy the pros- 
pect, but, located at the precise spot, the beacon lighted on its. 
summit might be seen both east and north, and with not even a 
tree or shrub to prevent the glare of its light being seen for 
many a mile either way. 

The isolation of this mound among so large a group, where- 
animals of every conceivable form and kind, and its location in 
just this spot, is one of the most singular points in all the work 
of the Mound Builders’ designing, and in itself is suggestive. 
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of a divinity regning supremely, and above all the surround- 
ing region, while herds und flocks of other creatures watch its 
position on every side. 

Among this group there are other animals more expressive in 
their attitude and more striking in their forms. Another turtle 
is also located on the terrace below, over the water’s edge, but 
none so suggests the thought of the guardian spirit as does this. 
Another group also, a mile or more toward the north and east, 
up the valley, contains other turtles in like prominent positions, 
and with a similar outlook, in fact responding to this group at 
this point. 

Thus do we find that the different groups not only responded 
to one another, but that the mounds that commanded the best 
view, and were evidently the signal mounds of all the group, 
are here the turtle mounds, the very mounds which represented 
the clan or tribal totem of this vicinity. 

Whether this same fact exists elsewhere we cannot say, but 
it is a point worthy of consideration, for if it shall prove true 
that the sentinel mounds are generally the tribe emblem, then 
we may conclude that this was one element in their system of 
defeyse, the tribal emblem being incorporated into their military 
architecture as a kind of religious symbol, which had a charm 
and a protective power in its very form and shape. 

This is, indeed, an important point to decide, for if tutelar 
divinities and tribal emblems are thus represented in these struc- 
tural mounds, then there is far more significance to the system 
than we have supposed. 

The military architecture of the Emblematic Mound Builders 
will be so far distinctive, having the same elements that their 
social organization possessed, but destitute of the more per- 
fected forms of defense which are found among the Mound 
Builders’ works elsewhere. 

The importance of the point does not, however, end here. 
There may be symbols among the prehistoric works of this 
country which have not been recognized heretofore, and these 
symbols may have a similar protective power. Whether we 
study the strange earthworks of the Ohio and Mississippi valley 
or the peculiar ornamentation of the palaces of Mexico, we find 
those forms which have hitherto baffled our study. The sym- 
bolic art may have, however, been embodied in its most primi- 
tive form here among these effigies and in Mexico be only a 
more complete development of the same mystic element, the 
religious conception of the strange people of America always 
being the chief feature of their character, and the religious 
symbol being the chief thing in their architecture. 
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Another reason why this element in the military and reli- 
gious system of the Mound Builders is so important, is, that it 
also shows that the idea of tutelar divinities, so prevalent in 
Oriental and ancient races, is much more wide-spread than has 
heretofore been supposed. In fact, we may suppose the idea to be 
one of those natural conceptions which, at certain stages of soci- 
ety, always develop themselves, and so whether they embody 
themselves in the idols of Egypt, Assyria and India or in the 
mounds of America, they may be regarded as derived from an . 
universal element in human nature. 

The poetry of Homer has celebrated the prowess of the gods 
of Olympus and of Ilium; the inscriptions on the Pyramids 
have made known the symbols of gods of the Nile; the sacred 
books of the East have given hints of the national and guardian 
divinities of India and the orients; but there are poetical rec- 
ords in the mounds, hieroglyphics in these monuments, and 
sacred books in this land of the west which as clearly mcke 


known the same universal and wide-spread belief. Thus we find 
the architecture replete with instruction and suggestion, the 
Mound Builders’ works being the monuments of the earliest 
stages of society, and the emblematic mounds especially being 
the tokens of the most primitive elements in human nature. At 
least we may regara the prevalence of the belief in the Tutelar 


Divinities in the lands of the east, and of the Emblematic 
Mounds in the west, as one of the most significant facts in all 
the range of either historic or prehistoric science. 








A SHAKSPEARE AMONG THE INDIANS EARLY IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE WEST. 


BY PROF. JAMES-D. BUTLER, LL.D. 


The first American edition of Shakspeare was printed in 
1795. It was published in Philadelphia. There was probably 
no copy in the library of Harvard College, which was burnt 
January 24, 1764, but in the course of that year a copy was 
presented by an English benefactor, Thomas Hollis. Before his 
present arrived, however, a Shakspeare had turned up in the far 
West—much nearer to Chicago, if not to Omaha, than to 
Cambridge. 

Its discovery I find related in a book so rare that the copy in 
the library of L. C. Draper, of Madison, Wis., is probably the 
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only perfect specimen now extant in America. It is a volume 
so rare that it was not espied till the end of thirty years watch- 
ing. This work, “Miscellanies in Prose and Verse,” by Captain 
Thomas Morris, London, 1791, relates the author’s adventures 
when he had volunteered to risk himself among the savage tribes 
who had long been French allies, for persuading them to trans- 
fer their allegiance to the British, to whom France had yielded 
the country. He set out August 26, 1764, from Cedar Point, 
near. the southwest corner of Lake Erie, eighteen leagues from 
Detroit, purposing to traverse the region that is now Indiana 
_ and Illinois, and on to New Orleans. 

Five days after starting, he relates that at an Indian council 
of Pontiac’s tribes, near the Swifts, as he calls the Maumee 
rapids, “an Indian, styled the Little Chief, presented me with a 
volume of Shakspeare—a singular gift from a savage. He, 
however, begged a little gunpowder in return, a commodity to 
him much more precious than diamonds.” A week afterward 
that book saved Morris’s life. His escort of French and Indians, 
having landed from the Maumee, were assailed by a whole 
tribe, who were lying in wait to kill the Englishman, and would 
have been overpowered had he been among them; but he says: 
“T had the good fortune to have stayed in the canoe reading the 
tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra in the volume which Little 
Chief had given me, and had pushed the canoe over to the other 
side of the river.” 

The mission of Morris proved a failure. After penetrating 
the country somewhat further, he was so maltreated and threat- 
ened that he fled for his life to Detroit, which he reached 
twenty-three days aftcr he began his expedition. But before 
taking to flight, he tells us, “I left my money and baggage with 
one Capucin, a Frenchman.” This leaving was in the camp of 
a tribe who soon made their submission to the British, and re- 
stored, as there is evidence, whatever Morris had left in their 
charge. So, while he lost his political end, he probably saved 
his Shakspeare. 

That volume had perhaps come into the Indians’ hands at 
Braddock’s defeat, nine years before; for Morris obtained it 
near the same place and from the same tribe where he saw 
Braddock’s white horse, which had been the spoil of one of 
them. 

He viewed the book as a God-send, for he was a dramatic 
enthusiast, and twenty-seven years after he wrote that “no pleas- 
ure the world had ever afforded him—unless, perhaps, one, and 
that of an analagous nature—was equal to that of reading Shaks- 
peare at a foot of a waterfall in the American desert.” 
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It is hard to believe that he did not carry this finding over 
the Atlantic when he returned home with his regiment in 1768, 
or that he did not treasure it carefully and bequeath it as a rich 
legacy to his children. 

He published six works between the years 1786 and 1802, in 
some of which there may be a further account of his Shaks- 
pearian treasure-trove. Unfortunately they are not to be con- 
sulted this side of the British museum. The original of this 
journal is deposited in the London record office. His printed 
copy was made to be presented to George dII., whose sole 
recorded saying about Shakspeare is, “Was there ever snch 
stuff?” However much exultation over the Shakspearian find 
there may have been in the original manuscript, it would all 
have been struck out from a petition to the Georgian majesty 
on the same principle that Shakspeare never mentioned tobacco 
in dramas intended to please the monarch who had written a 
counterblast against it. 

The farthest point inland reached by Captain Morris was the 
Miami village, near the site of the present city of Fort Wayne, 
and about one hundred miles from the mouth of the Maumee; 
indeed, where that river is formed by the confluence of the St. 
Mary and St. Joseph. Here he was stripped, bound to a stake, 
and would have been burned but for the magnanimity or caprice 
of one young brave. When rescued he did not at once take to 
flight. On the 11th of September, however, having assurance 
that if he delayed longer he must die, he started the same day 
for Detroit. The distance thither was reckoned one hundred 
and fifty miles by the shortest road. 

The route lay along the north or left bank of the Maumee 
River for a long distance, but Morris, on the third day of his 
march, quitted the river and struck into the woods, partly in 
order not to pass through the village of the Ottawas, and partly 
in the hope of dodging Miamis who might be in pursuit of him. 
But before this change in his course he had met an Indian 
woman whom he ascertained to be the wife of the donor of his 
Shakspeare, though she took Morris for a Frenchman, as he 
both spoke French and was dressed like the Canadian French. 

When Morris announced his resolution to leave the river, 
most of his escort of friendly Indians, so-called, deserted him, 
aud only four left the beaten path with him. His journal, 
written in part by the light of his lamp, will be published in a 
forthcoming work by Dr. L. C. Draper, and will enable those 
familiar with the topography betweeu the Maumee and Detroit 
to trace his course and to travel in his track. 

Here are a few of his many notes: 
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Sept. 13th—Left the river at noon; from 12 to 2 o’clock 
traveled northeast, and then north till B o'clock. pes 

Sept. 14th—Marched north-northeast, and at 3 P. M. reached 
swamps—dried up, as the season was dry. 

Sept. 15th—Swamps up to 1.30 P. M., but no water. 

Sept. 16th—Direction north, then east-northeast; rolling prai- 
rie; timber on every swell; Pottawattamie village. 

Sept. 17th—Took upper road, and so found the river fordable, 
and arrived in Detroit. 

According to the estimate of Capt. Morris, his wood-wander- 
ings during these seven days added about ninety miles to his 
journey, and thus that each day’s march amounted to four and 
thirty miles. His narrative, of perhaps the earliest white man’s 
trail from Ft. Wayne to Detroit, will always be of interest to the 
myriads who now fill the region which he saw without inhab- 
itants. 

The Shakspearian finding I have described has a special 
charm for antiquarians, as an illustration that diamonds are 
found in dark places. Such instances of luck are doubly 
surprising when occurring in the New World, and that in its 
newer portion, as well as near our own field of observation. 
They stimulate and encourage research; showing that the unex- 
pected has happened, they quicken faith that they will happen 


again, and that the best bonanzas may not be yet unearthed. 
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Che Oriental Department. 


THE PYRAMIDAL TEMPLE. 
BY REV. 0. D. MILLER. 


A critical treatment of the subject, which regards the origin 
of the Temple, would require the space of a series of articles; 
but it will be an important contribution to this subject if we 
trace the origin of the Pyramidal Temple, which we shall 
attempt to do in the present article. M. Fr. Lenormant’s ability 
to seize upon and to state a great truth, oftentimes, where only 
those the most familiar with the subject would be able to appre- 
ciate it, was never better illustrated than in the subjoined 
statement: 

“The Pyramidal Temple of the Chaldseans was as an imita- 
tion, an artificial reproduction of the mythical ‘Mountain of 
the Assembly of the Stars,’ the Har-Moed of Isaiah (xiv:13, 14), 
which sacred tradition placed in the north, and of which there 
is yet question in the sacred books of the Sabsans, or Men- 
deeans.”’! 

To the foregoing, by way of further explanation, should be 
attached the following, also, by the same author: 

“The conception of the holy and paradisiacal mountain, 
situated in the north, the column of the world, around which 
turned the seven stars of the Great Bear, assimilated to the 
seven planetary bodies; this conception, which is that of Meru 
(of the Hindus), of the Hara-Berezaiti (or Albordj, of the 
Persians,) and of the primitive Arydratha (‘chariot of the 
Aryas,’ original Aryan name of Meru, or Albordj), has cer- 
tainly been known and admitted by.the Chaldeans. This is 
superabundantly proved by the admirable and poetic allusion of 
Isaiah (xiv:12—15) upon the fall of the ungodly king of Baby- 
lon,” ete.? 

As will be seen, the two extracts above refer to the same 
sacred locality, the Har-Moed of Isaiah, identified with the 
Meru or Albordj of Aryan tradition and with the Gan-Eden of 
Genesis.? In effect, then, M. Lenormant holds that the Pyra- 
midal Temple of the Chaldseans was an “imitation, an artificial 





1 ents Cosmogoniques de Berose, p. 358. 

2. Ibid, pp. 317, 318. 

8. On the identity of the sacred mount of the Aryans with the Har-Moed and the 
“Gan-Eden of Genesis,“ see the article with this title in the third number of this journal, 
by the present writer. 
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reproduction” of the traditionary Mount of Paradise, identified, 
as shown in my previous article cited below, with the Diluvian 
Mountain. If the statement of our French Assyriologue is cor- 
rect, this shows at once what was the origin of the Frsenidal 
Temple, and it is a matter of very great importance as well to 
the Biblical scholar as to Orientalists generally ; for the Pyramid 
in stages was doubtless the most primitive form of the temple 
throughout all Asia, if not in Europe and Africa. But this 
statement by M. Lenormant, although we have not seen it called 
in question, is nevertheless contrary, as is most probable, to the. 
impressions of the majority of cuneiform scholars as well as 
other critics. It is a point, in fact, which has not been dis- 
cussed heretofore, so far as we are aware, although it demands 
the most careful consideration. Our first object, in the present 
article, will be to make good Prof. Lenormant’s position here, 
relying chiefly for proof upon the cuneiform inscriptions. 

As stated by our author, and as admitted by all Assyriologists, 
the two typical and most ancient structures of the pyramidal 
class in the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris were those at 
Babylon and Borsippa. All the other pyramids of the country 
appertain strictly to historical times, those of the earliest known 
period being built under the reign of Lik-Bagas or Urukh, the 
most ancient monarch of Chaldza, so far as known. All these 
temples, except the one at Babylon, the cther at Borsippa, 
before mentioned, are attributed to kings whose names and eras 
are known to the inscriptions. They all appertain, then, to the 
historical period. Not so with the temples at Babylon and 
Borsippa. They belong to the pre-historic epoch. They are 
never attributed to any known monarch. On the contrary, they 
are attributed indefinitely “to the king very ancient,” or “to the 
most ancient king,” such being the ordinary mode of reference 
to them. The pyramid at Borsippa, in fact, according to the 
general opinion of Assyriologists, was none other than the ori- 
ginal “Tower of Babel.” Thus there can be no doubt that 
these two temple structures were founded by the first civilizers 
of Babylonia, by the original emigrants who journeyed from 
the Diluvian Mount in the east to the plains of Shinar, accord- 
ing to the Mosaic history. 

Now, in the inscriptions of Nabuchadnezzar, certain note- 
worthy phrases are applied to these two temples which merit a 
careful investigation. Referring to the pyramid at Babylon we 
have the expression: Bit te (min) an-ki zikurat bab-il-ki, 
“The Temple of the foundation of An-ki, the Tower of Baby- 
lon.”* That applied to the pyramid at Borsippa reads as fol- 
lows: Bit urme 7 an-ki zikurat bara-sip-ki, “The Temple of 





4. 1st Rawl. Pl. 51, Col. 1, 1. 23. 
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the Seven Lights of An-ki, the Tower of Borsippa.”® Thus 
the tower at Babylon is here conceived as the “Foundation of 
An-ki,” while that at Borsippa is called the “Seven Lights of 
An-ki.” The main point of inquiry, in both phrases, is the 
exact meaning to be attached to the term An-ki, whose true 
Assyrian reading is a matter of doubt, it being variously read 
and interpreted by different Assyriologists. r. Norris would 
attach to An-ki the sense of “the astronomical earth, distin- 
guished from the geographical earth (ki) by the determinative 
(an).”® Others render this term by the Assyrian samu, “heaven,” 
which is, perhaps, not wholly incorrect. But Mr. Norris’ view 
appears to me the nearest correct, for literally the two elements 
an+ki are heaven+ earth, “the heavenly” or “celestial earth.” 
But the first element, an, may be taken here as determinative 
of divinity; in which case the meaning would be the “goddess 
Earth,” or the “Earth-goddess.” However, we incline strongly 
to the literal sense before given, “the celestial earth,” and this 
especially since we are able to give an account of the expres- 
sion thus construed. It is, in fact, the exact equivalent of the 
Sanskrit phrase, svarga-bumi, “the celestial earth,” which was 
habitually applied to the sacred mountain, Meru, traditional 
first abode of man.’ The “celestial earth” is a phrase applied 
by Dr. Faber, also, following the classic authors, to the “Infernal 
Eden,” or the Paradise transferred to the under world. The 
term An-i, in the Accadian, whatever may be its true Assy- 
rian reading, occurs very frequently in the texts, of which we 
shall cite soon several examples. But in order to fix the refer- 
ence of the Sanskrit phrase to the traditionary Mount of Para- 
dise, we quote here the language of M. Obry, just cited: 

“Meru and its four supporting mountains elevate themselves 
in the central continent, or madhya-dwipa, very high, to which 
they give the names of Svarga-bumi, ‘ Celestial Earth’... . and 
more generally those of Jla-varcha, Ila-vrita.... section or 
province of J/a, daughter and wife of Manu, considered as 
the mother of the human race.”® 

Thus the “celestial earth,” or “province of J7a,” is expressly 
connected with Meru, and Jla herself is identified with the 
mother of Eden as wife of Manu, the first man. Now, the 
summit of Meru was thought to penetrate the heaven precisely 
in the region of the Pole-Star, called Su-Meru by the Hindus. 
These data will help to fix the primary reference of the Acca- 
dian An-ki, the “astronomical” or “celestial earth,” to this 
traditionary Mount of the Northeast. 





5. Ibid, 1. 27. 

6. Assyrian Dictionary, iil, p, 939. 

7. For the application of Rargn- bunt to Meru, see Obry, du Berceau de l’Espece 
Humaine, pp. 22, 174. 

8. Origin of Pagan Idolatry, i, pp. 13, 21, etc. 

9. Du Berceau, p. 22. 
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Prof. Sayce states the fact, quite important for us here, that 
the Accadian phrase Ditar-Anki, “the Judge of Anki,” which 
he reads Dayan Same, in the Assyrian, is a designation of the 
Pole-Star.1° Thus, if Ditar-Anki denotes the North Celestial 
Pole, or Pole-Star, then the term An-kz itself must refer to the 
region centering in the Pole, which region was supposed to be 
penetrated by the summit of the Paradisiacal Mount. The 
term Ditar, “judge,” has no locative sense; it is the word Ankz 
here that fixes the locality of the entire ‘phrase Ditar-Anki, 
identifying it with the Svarga-Bumi, or “Celestial Earth,” of 
the Hindus. 

Closely connected with the phrase just explained is another 
cuneiform expression: Ls-bar An-ki, “the Crown of Anki.}1 
Prof. Sayce interprets it “the Crown of Heaven,” giving to 
An-ki the Assyrian reading Samu, “heaven.” As we now see, 
however, this is not the heaven in general, but the particular 
celestial region centering in the Pole-Star and penetrated by the 
summit of the Paradisiacal Mount. The notion of the “Crown 
of Heaven,” referring to this highest central region of the sky, 
otherwise denoted by the Assyrian Qaggadu, was familiar to 
the Babylonians. Rev. Wm. Houghton, in a critical paper on 
the cuneiform names of animals, has the following on the name 
of the constellation of the Great Bear: 

“The Accadian expression means ‘bear’ +‘royal crownship’ 
+‘making’; if the Assyrian word be read erw-u, it may denote 
‘an eagle.’ I believe the scribe’s mind is still dwelling on the 
constellation Ursa Major (Great Bear), and that ‘the bear 
making its crownship,’ has reference to the revolution of the 
Great Bear around the Polar Star.” 2 

We see from these data that the “Crown of Heaven ” in the 
Babylonian conception was the particular region around the 
North Celestial Pole, more especially designated by the phrase 
Esbar-Anki, “the Crown of Anki,” or of “the Celestial Earth.” 

We must limit ourselves on the point before us to one more - 
proof. We have a cuneiform tablet which opens with the fol- 
lowing equations: 

“1. An—Il-anu, ‘the god Anu.’ 

“2. An—Itl-anatu, ‘the goddess Anatu.’ 

“3. An-ki—Ilanu u Il-anatu, ‘the god Anu and the god- 
dess Anatu’ (the wife of Anu.)”1% 

In connection with the foregoing the subjoined remarks 
respecting Anu, by Mr. Geo. Smith, are quite important to be 
considered : 


10. See Trs. So. Bib. Arch. London, iii, p. 206. 
ll. See Sayce, Op. Cit. Cf. 2 Rawl. 58, 1, 18. 
Trs. So. Bib. Arch. v, p. 334. 


12. 
13, 8d Rawl. Pl. 69, No. Ma Obvs.l. 1-3. 
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“He represents the universe as the upper and lower regions, 
and when these were divided, the upper — or heaven was 
called Anu, while the lower region or earth was called Anatu, 
Anatu being the female principle or wife of Anu. Thus, when 
Anu represented height and heaven, Anatu represented depth 
and earth.”! 4 

To the foregoing, also, it is necessary to add the following 
from the same author: 

“The heaven or region of the blessed was called Samu, and 
was divided into various sub-regions bearing different names, 
the highest being the ‘Heaven of Anu, the supreme celestial 

"15 

The facts prove, then, that Anu and his wife Anatu repre- 
sented respectively the heaven and the earth; hence the expres- 
sion An-ki, “heaven” +“earth,” is the exact equivalent of the 
two names Anw and Anatu, applied to these two personages 
personifying the heaven and earth. But these are not the 
heaven and earth in general or in their entire extent. Anu, as 
male, represents the particular highest and central region of 
the sky, styled especially the “Heaven of Anu,” as distinguished 
from the other celestial regions. Now, the highest central region 
of the sky was that around the Pole-Star, penetrated by the 
summit of the sacred Mount of Paradise. This was the “Crown 

‘of Heaven,” the Assyrian Qaggadu, Hebrew Qadgod, “PP 


“Crown of the Head :” call to mind here the “Great Bear making its 
crownship,” in revolving around the Pole; also the expression 
Esbar-Anki, “the Crown of Anki.” There can be no doubt, 
then, that the “Heaven of Anu,” which this god represented, 
was the particular, limited, celestial region centering in the Pole- 
Star, and penetrated by the summit of the Paradisiacal Mount. 
Hence, if Anu was put especially for the celestial region cen- 
tering in this monnt, then Anatu, the wife of Anu, put for the 
earth, represented the particular, limited, terrestrial region 
centering in the same sacred mountain. These personages did 
not represent the entire heaven and earth, but the traditionary 
heaven and earth as known to the first men. They represented, 
in a word, the celestial and terrestrial paradises, supposed to be 
united by means of the Paradisiacal Mount itself. Since, as 
already shown, the expression An-ki is expressly equated to 
these two personages, it follows that An-kz likewise referred 
primarily to the same celestial and terrestrial regions as Anu 
and Anatu. It is obvious, from these data, that our interpreta- 
tion of An-ki as “the Celestial Earth” is perfectly correct, and 





14. Chaldzan Genesis, pp. 54, 55. 
15. Assyr. Discoveries, p. 221. 
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that it was primitively applied to the same sacred locality as the 
Sanskrit phrase Svarga-Bumi, “the Celestial Earth,” referring 
to Meru, the reputed first abode of man. 

Having now determined the actual meaning of the term Az- 
ki, and proved its primitive application by the Babylonians to 
the sacred mount of tradition, situated in the far east and north, 
we return to the phrases applied by Nabuchadnezzar to the two 
pyramidal temples, the one at Babylon, called the “ Foundation 
of An-ki,” or of “the celestial earth;” the other at Borsippa, 
termed the “Seven Lights of An-ki,” or “the celestial earth.” 
It was shown by Dr. Bahr, long since, in his “Symbolism of the 
Mosaic Cultus,” that fiearly all the kingdoms of antiquity were 
regarded as “astronomical,” “heavenly,” or “celestial earths;” 
that is to say, they were terrestrial kingdoms modeled after the 
order and arrangement of the heavenly kingdom. They were 
imitations, so far as possible, of the heavens. But we now see 
that which was unknown to Dr. Bahr, that these “celestial 
carths” were not, originally, modeled after the entire heavens. 
They were traditionary inheritances from the primitive “celes- 
tial earth,” which centered iu the Paradisiacal Mount. The 
kingdom of Nimrod was of this character. The four cities, 
Babel, Erech, Accad and Calnah, constitutifig the basis of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom (Gen. x: 10), are now known to have formed a 
kifid of mystical tetrarchy, and such was the case with the four 
cities of Assur (Gen. x: 11, 12). These were “celestial earths” 
whose fundamental idea was a traditionary one, inherited from 
the Mount of Paradise, the original “celestial earth.” 

The full significance of the phrases before cited, applied to 
the pyramidal temples at Babylon and at Borsippa, will be now 
understood. The builders of these two primitive pyramids, the 
most ancient structures of the country, had but recefitly migrated 
from the Diluvian Mount in the east, identified uniformly with 
the Mount of Paradise, to the valley of the Euphrates, to the 
plains of Shinar. Their first work was to found “a celestial 
earth,” in imitation of the primitive “celestial earth,” from 
which they had just journeyed. The Pyramid at Babylon was 
the “Foundation of the celestial earth” (or An-ki). The tower 
at Borsippa was “the seven lights of the celestial earth” (or 
An-ki). These seven lights were no other, primitively, than the 
seven stars of the Great . Bear, called the “Great Dipper;” al- 
though, as stated by M. Lenormant, these seven stars had been 

“assimilated to the seven planetary bodies.” The tower of Bor- 
sippa, as completed by Nabuchadnezzar, after its original design, 
consisted of seven stages, superimposed upon each other, retreat- 
ing in size to the upper stage. These seven stages were colored 
in a manner to represent the seven planets. Upon the upper 
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stage was the sanctuary, of a cubical form, dedicated to the God 
Nabu, the Babylonian Mercury. All these facts respecting this 
structure are familiar to Assyriologists. The seven stages, as it 
appears, represented the ascending series of the seven planetary 
spheres, like the seven stars of the Great Bear; this series ter- 
minating with the sanctuary, or eighth stage, which represented 
the Polar region, the eighth in relation to the seven stars of the 
Great Dipper. This was the heaven par excellence, identical 
with the “Heaven of Anu.” The tower of Borsippa, as stated 
by Nebuchadnezzar, was not completed to the top by its original 
builders; but was left, for some reason, in an unfinished state, 
the same as the “tower of Babel” in the Mosaic accounts. 

We have seen that the Sacred Mount of the north-east was 
supposed to unite the heaven and earth, like a vast column or 
pyramid; this mountain rising in immense terraces till its sum- 
mit reached the heaven. An exact imitation of such a moun- 
tain would be a pyramid in stages, on the top of which was the 
sanctuary, representing the celestial region centering in the 
pole, and penetrated by the mountain summit. These stages, 
seven in number, represented, as before remarked, the seven 
stars of the Great Bear, while the sanctuary, forming the eighth 
stage, represented the region of the pole-star, the eighth in rela- 
tion to the other seven stars. Note, here, how exactly these data 
realize the expressions applied by Moses to the Tower of Babel, 
‘whose top should reach the heaven,’ or, as otherwise properly 
rendered, ‘ whose top should represent the heaven;’ just as the 
sanctuary, or eighth stage of the tower at Borsippa was made to 
represent the heaven centering in the pole. As the Sacred 
Mount united the heaven and earth, so the top of the Tower of 
Babel, the earliest attempted imitation of it in the Euphrates 
valley, was intended to reach the heaven, or to symbolize it. 

The facts that have been now presented fully justify the 
statement} as it seems to me, which was cited from Prof. Lenor- 
mant, at the opening of the present article, namely: “The pyram- 
idal temple of the Chaldseans was as an imitation, an artificial 
reproduction of the mythical ‘Mountain of the Assembly of the 
Stars,’ the Har-Moed of Isaiah (xiv: 13, 14),” this being iden- 
tified with the Paradisiacal Mount of the north-east. This state- 
ment being proved correct by the facts before us, there remains 
no doubt as to the origin of the Pyramidal Temple—/¢ was 
designed as an artificial reproduction of the traditional 
Mount of Paradise ! 

The really primitive character of the pyramidal temple, in 
Asia, and in other parts of the world, admits of no question. 
The most ancient pyramid in the Nile valley, as now held by 
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Egyptologists, was the great pyramid at Sakkara, which was 
constructed in brick, and in stages, precisely like those of Baby- 
lon and Borsippa.1® This shows that the Hamites of Egypt 
and the Cushites of Babylon had inherited their primitive notions 
of the temple from the same original source, namely, as an imi- 
tation of the traditional Mount of Paradise. The pre-historical 
civilizations of Central and South America, also, constructed 
their temples in the pyramidal form, and in stages. This fact, 
with others which we have not the space to introduce here, indi- 
cates that these peoples had derived their notion of the. temple 
from Asia, and ultimately from the great Asiatic Olympus. 
Finally, the Pagodas of India, China, and other countries of the 
far east, as shown by Dr. Bahr, long since, were only a later 
and modified form. of the pyramidal temples. It is obvious, 
then, to what wide extent the conceptions centering originally in 
the Paradisiacal Mount, had been carried by the races on dis- 
persing from their common home, and embodied in their sacred 
structures. 

Although of a different form, it can be made quite apparent, 
I think, that the Hebrew tabernacle and temple were designed 
to embody the same traditionary ideas as the pyramidal temple 
of the Babylonians; these ideas, however, in their original integ- 
rity, and stripped of their later and idolatrous accretions. But 
to present this part of the subject adequately, would extend the 
present article to a much greater length. We can only, in the 
present connection, submit a few facts tending to the conclusion 


just stated. The Hebrew name of Divinity,’ L499 the Babylonian 
Il or Llu, was common to nearly all the Semitic races, and thus 
appertained, as Prof. Max Miiller has shown, to the period be- 
fore the separation of these races. In Isaiah’s allusion to the 
Har-Moed, El, and the “stars of El,” are definitely associated 
with this mountain, whose identity with Meru, or the tradition- 
ary Mount of Paradise, is admitted by many critics, and admits, 
in fact, of but little doubt.17 These “stars of El,” then, can 
be no other than the seven stars of the chariot, or of the Great 
Bear, uniformly associated with Meru or Albordj, and are the 
same as the “Seven Lights of An-ki,” of the Borsippa pyramid. 
The actual connection, therefore, primitively, of #7 and of 
Elyon (Is. xiv: 14), “The Highest,” with this Sacred Mount of 
the North-East, seems to be well established. 

But it is probable that even the name £7, as a title of divin- 
ity, took its origin from this Asiatic Olympus. It seems to be 





16. On this point see edit : | tmeem de Berose, p. 363. Cf. Mariette’s Apergu 
de l’Histoire d erp Paris Edit., 

17. Onthis point, besides M. ee ent, already cited, see Wilford., Asiat. Researches, 
vi, p. 448; viii, p. 359, sq. Gesenius, Comm. Is., ii, p. 316, sq. ; and various others. 
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well understood among Hebrew scholars that the name £1, 
meaning the “Strong One,” is derived from Ool, bane, related to 


Eel, Lge. “to turn, to roll,” ete. Hence, the meaning of “Strong 
One” has proceeded from the notion of “to roll, to turn,” since, as 
Dr. Fiirst holds, “the notion of rolling merges into that of 
strength.” But it is impossible that the idea of rolling, with- 
out the aid of special circumstances, should ever suggest that 
of infinite power, attributed to 27, as name of the Almighty. 
If, however, we connect this idea of rolling with the expression 
of Isaiah, “the stars of #7,” understood of thé seven stars of the 
chariot rolling around the Pole, the double notion of turning, 
rolling and of strength, power, will at once strike the mind. 
The revolution of the immense mass of the starry heavens upon 
a single, fixed point in the northern hemisphere, would naturally 
arrest the attention of the first men, and they would instinctively 
concentrate around that fixed point the vast assemblage of force 
sustaining this mass and causing it to revolve. Thus 47 was 
the “Strong One” who upheld the vast fabric of the heavens, 
causing them to turn upon their everlasting pivots. The rolling 
motion of “the stars of 7” around the Pole had given rise to 
the notion of Infinite Power, attached to this name of Deity. 
All goes to show, then, that this ancient Semitic title of 
divinity was originally associated with the traditionary Mount 
of Paradise. This one fact will lend significance to certain 
phrases of the Hebrew text, connecting the tabernacle and 
temple with the Sacred Mount of Semitic and Aryan tradition. 
We have, first, the Har-Moed,4yj3-7", or “ Mount of the Assem- 


bly,” to which corresponded, evidently as artificial reproduction, 
the Beth-Moed,“YiND" PND, or “House of the Assembly,” and the 


Ohel-Moed, “ID SAN, or “Tent of the Assembly,” referring 
to the tabernacle of the congregation. Then there is the 
Har-E£i, Se-97, the “Mount of El,” of which a miniature 


imitation was the Beth-£1, ben, the “House of El,” applied 
equally to the sanctuary or to the stone set up by Jacob. Fi- 


nally, we have the term Ari-£/, Grey, the “Hearth of El,” 
applied to the altar of the temple at Jerusalem, together, in 
fact, with Har-Hi. The term Ari-H7 shows that Zl was 
primitively the hearth-divinity of the great Semitic race. All 
these expressions tend to connect the Hebrew tabernacle and 
temple, especially through the divine name £7, with the great 
Olympus of Asia, identified with the Mount of Paradise, and 
they tend also to show that Moses had, like the other Semitic 
races, incorporated these primitive traditionary ideas in the 
tabernacle, restoring them to their original integrity and purity. 
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The two chief apartments of the tabernacle, as Dr. Bahr long 
since held, symbolized the heaven and earth. But these were 
not the heaven and earth in general, as this writer supposed; 
they were the traditionary heaven and earth associated with the 
Sacred Mount, the first home of man; they were, in truth, the 
celestial and terrestrial paradises, united by this mountain. The 
golden candlestick, with its seven lamps, calls forcibly to mind 
the “Seven Lights of Anki,” of the Borsippa Pyramid, refer- 
ring to the seven stars, which we identify with the “Stars of 
El.” Thus, Moses aimed to restore to their primitive integrity 
the traditionary ideas originally centering in the Paradisiacal 
Mount. 

Of the two fundamental ideas involved in the primitive 
notion of the temple, we have attempted to trace the origin of 
one in the present article. The other had reference to the 
hearth and the hearth-divinity. Both, as we have seen, were 
associated with the ancient Semitic name of Deity, the Hebrew 
El. To treat adequately this second idea would require the 
space of a separate article. Suffice it, here, that the primitive 
hearth-divinity of a race become, uniformly, its nation Uitaiiy 


when it had attained to a nationality. Thus //w was the 
supreme divinity of the Babylonians, and, under the name £7, 
was identified with Yahweh, or Jehoveh, the national divinity of 


the Hebrews. 

As will be seen, there is much in the present article that 
tends directly to confirm the theory of the previous one on the 
“Gan-Eden of Genesis,” in the third number of this journal. 








ST. PAUL AT PUTEOLI. 
BY THE REV. ELIAS NASON. 


Purtrout, which now bears the name of Pozzuoli, meaning 
“wells of water,” is situated on a promontory about seven miles 
southwest of Naples, and is remarkable, not only for the scenic 
beauty of its environs, but also for its ruins and the associations 
they awaken. It has now about 10,000 people, most of whom 
indulge in dolce far niente, and some ten or a dozen fishi 
smacks sleep lazily in the bay. The dwelling houses, built of 
tufa, three or four stories high and covered with stucco, have a 
comfortless appearance; the churches, of which the Duomo, 
once a heathen temple, dedicated to Augustus, and now contain- 
ing the tomb of the composer Pergolese, is the most conspicu- 
ous, make a somewhat better show. From the tower of the 
Duomo which crowns the summit of the promontory, a most 
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charming prospect is obtained. Looking easterly, the curvin 
shore of the magnificent Bay of Naples, the vine-clad hills of 
Pausilipo, the spires of Naples, the summit of Mt. Vesuvius (ever 
smoking) still beyond, and the sharply outlined island of Capri 
strike the eye; on the south the bay spreads out into the open 
sea; on the west the view is enlivened by the fantastic headland 
of Miseno, and on the north by many classic eminences of Cam- 
pania. The whole of this region is volcanic. More than twenty 
extinct craters are pointed out in the vicinity of Pozzuoli, and 
Solfaterra (sulphur-land), between it and Pausilipo, is still active. 
Monte Nuovo, which rises some 500 feet from the Bay of Baiae, 
opposite the northwest section of the town, was thrown up by an 
eruption Sept. 29, 1538, partially filling up the celebrated lakes 
Lucrine and Averno; indeed this whole region is rifted, scarred 
and broken by the action of telluric fires. 

It is also thickly strewn with ruins of ancient art. The most 
remarkable in Pozzuoli are the Duomo which has inscribed on 
its front: “Catrurnivs. L. F. Temptum. Avevusto. Oum. Orna- 
menTis. D. D.;” a vast amphitheatre which would contain 45,000 
people; the Labyrinth of Deedalus; the ancient mole of the port, 
seventeen pillars of which are still visible; a statue of the Em- 
peror Tiberius in the public square (piazza), and the Temple of 
Jupiter Serapis, erected in the sixth century of Rome, and which 
stands near the margin of the port. It was disinterred in 1750, 
then almost entire, and some of the red marble pillars, curiously 
incrusted with shells still remain, and thereby showing a change 
in the water-level of the Mediterranean Sea. Fragments of 
broken columns, pilasters, cornices, and entablatures frequently 
meet the eye. On one huge marble block, set into the wall of 
a granary, I read, “E questa una pietra caduta della gran, terma 
volgaramente nomata Tempio di Nettuno framutata da i secoli 
in povero vigneto ma le sue attere muraglie durereranno oltre la 
vita della giovanne fabriche a maraviglia de posteri.” 

The environs of Pozzuoli are celebrated in classic story. Here 
Virgil laid the scene of the 6th book of his Aneid. Here are 
to be seen the River Acheron, the River Styx, the mare morto, 
the Lake Avernus and the Elysian Fields. Here on the curving 
shore directly opposite, and in sight of the town, Cicero had his 
villa and wrote his Quaestiones Academica; here Caligula built 
his famous bridge across the Bay, and here the execrable Nero 
planned the death of his mother, Agrippina. 

In the Augustan age, Naples was nothing; Baiae, now in 
ruins, was the Roman watering place, Puteoli the commercial 
centre. The Bay of Naples bore the name of Sinus Puteolanus, 
and Cicero named the city “Little Rome.” In it and around it 
the rich Romans built their villas, baths, theatres, tombs and 
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temples, and here they spent a part or the whole of the year in 
“riotous living,” in luxury and ease. Here the rich products 
of the Orient were for the most part landed, and here the troops 
on their expeditions for the mastership of the world embarked. 

At this gay and busy mart St. Paul arrived, a prisoner under 
Julius, in the corn-ship Castor and Pollux, from Alexandria, in 
the spring of the year of our Lord 61. A south wind brought 
the vessel rapidly from Rhegium directly into the broad and 
beautiful Bay of Puteoli; and we can easily imagine what must 
have been the apostle’s feelings as, on coming around Cape Mi- 
nerva, he beheld the mapillioens prospect opening out before 
him. On his right his eye must have rested on the symmetrical 
form of Capri, rising as a bastian from the sea, and then run 
along the rocky headlands of Sorento to the city of Pompeii and 
to Mt. Vesuvius, then covered with verdure and commanding 
the whole scene. The bold spurs of the Apennines must have 
arrested his attention; then as the vessel approached the shore, 
he must have noticed the charming little island Nisida, where 
Marcus Brutus laid his famous plot to murder Cesar; and on 
the left the large islands of Tschia and Procida, and the pictur- 
esque point of Cape Miseno. Still nearing Puteoli, and entering 
its little harbor, temples, theatres, baths and palaces would meet 
his eye at every point along the shore, as well as from the vine- 
clad hills beyond. Baiae, the resort’ of fashion, and Mount Gau- 
rus (Monte Barbaro) would be prominent in the view, and cer- 
tainly no lovelier view had ever met his eye. On the arrival of 
a corn-ship from the East the people of Puteoli [Seneca, Ep. 77] 
used to crowd upon the wharves to give it welcome; and we may 
well imagine that when the Castor and Pollux cast her anchor 
near the temple of Serapis, and the weather-beaten prisoner 
stepped on shore, a throng of idlers gathered around him, eager 
to see his face and learn his crime. But there were “brethren” 
in the place. They, doubtless, greeted him most cordially, and 
they desired him “to tarry with them seven days.” [Acts xxviii, 
14.| This he did, and then went on by the Appian Way to Rome. 
How he spent those seven days, or who those “brethren” were, 
we do not know. There were at this period Jews and Christians 
living at Rome, and the relations of Puteoli with that city were 
so intimate that we may well infer that there were “brethren” 
also in that other city. We know that Pompeii, only about 20 
miles distant, had some Christian residents prior to its ruin, A. 
D. 79; yet in point of size and trade and commerce it was far 
inferior to Puteoli. As well he might be, the centurion Julius 
was favorable to Paul, and perhaps permitted him, attended by 
a guard, to ramble through the city and to visit, if he chose, the 
market place, the temples and the public baths, constructed on 
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a scale of great magnificence. An active and observant man, 
as Paul, can see and accomplish many things in seven days. 
The apostle might have climbed the hill and surveyed 
the marble Temple of Augustus, walked along the hundred 
pillars of the famous Temple of Diana, through the hun- 
dred chambers of the Labyrinth, and beneath the porches of 
the majestic Temple of Serapis, in which the mysteries of the 
Egyptian priests were practiced, as at Isis in Pompeii. The 
name and works of Cicero were known to him, and he might, 
perhaps, have visited his villa on the opposite shore and the 
Avernian Lake near by. We may imagine this, but it is prob- 
able that much more of that precious week was spent in coun- 
seling the little band of “brethren” to stand true to Jesus; in 
recounting to them the perils of his voyage; in gee to 
them and others in the market place on the Sabbath, and in fore- 
casting what might be his fate on reaching the Imperial City. 
Christians in peril in a foreign land find their hearts drawn to- 
gether closely, as by some celestial influence, and themes’ for 
conversation never fail. 

To the classical scholar, to the antiquary, to the scientist, and 
to the lover of scenic beauty, Puteoli offers rare attractions. 
Virgil has described its curious caverns; Cicero has dwelt upon 
its pebbly shore; volcanic fires have rent its rocks, and so charm- 


ing is its scenery that the people say: “A part of paradise has 
come down to us.” But the feet of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles have pressed for seven days its soil; his lips have drunk 
its waters; his eyes have seen its monuments; his voice has pro- 
claimed the tidings of salvation in its streets. To the Christian 
this invests it with profounder interest, and its name, enshrined 
in sacred writ, becomes immortal. 








THE SITE OF CAPERNAUM. 
BY REV. DR. 8. GRAVES. 


The desire to fix definitely, if possible, the site of ancient Ca- 
pernaum, is very natural to Biblical scholars and to all Palestine 
travelers. We know where our Lord was born, where he spent 
his youth, where was his place’ of most delightful entertainment 
and resort; the places of betrayal and trial; where he was cruci- 
fied and buried, and the place whence he ascended to heaven. 
If not these exact localities, we know in general the immediate 
vicinity where all these great memories cluster. 

But Capernawm, where our Lord had his home during the 
years of his ministry among men; where most of his mighty 
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works were done, is yet in dispute. That it was situated on the 
western shores of the Sea of Galilee, and somewhere toward the 
northern end, is agreed. 

There is now neither town nor hamlet between Tiberias and 
the mouth of the upper Jordan, a distance of some ten miles, 
save only the wretched huddle of huts, a dozen or,so in number, 
which bears the name of Mejdel, supposed, with reason, I think, 
to mark the site and in part preserve the name of the ancient 
Magdela, the home of Mary Magdalene. This is on the south- 
ern edge of the plain of Genneseret. The cities of Bethsaida, 
Chorazin and Capernaum lay somewhere in this now desolate 
region, between Mejdel and the northern end of the sea. 

There are two places, and I think but two, which divide be- 
tween them the claim to be the Capernaum of scripture. The 
first of these is Khan Minyeh, which consists at present of a 
few uninhabitable ruins, and is situated on the very northern 
verge of Genneseret, as Mejdel is on the southern. This plain, 
which is one of the most sheltered and fertile and fairest in all 
Palestine, extends along the pebbly beach on the Galilee, which 
is now fringed by a luxuriant growth of oleanders, for the distance 
of some five or six miles, falling back to the highlands of Naph- 
tali, and forming the segment of a circle some two miles in its 
greatest depth—is what was known in the days of our Lord as - 
The Land of Genneseret, and whose present solitudes were 
then swarming with a crowded and busy population, some of 
whom followed the sea and others the plow. A small stream of 
clear water, though not very sweet, ripples past the ruins and 
enters the sea, just below a patch of greensward, whose verdure 
it seems first to have created and then to keep guard of, and on 
which we pitched our tents for the night of November 5th, 1872. 

This is the spot which many—notably Dr. Edward Robinson, 
in his admirable Researches in Palestine, have fixed upon as the 
true site of Capernaum, and no spot in all that vicinity could 
have been more beautiful, with the sea before it, the luxuriant 
plain at its right, and the majesty of the mountains behind it. 
The sea shoals finely off here, and our bath, on that sultry even- 
i our encampment, we shall none of us ever forget. 

ut after all that is brought forward to identify this as the 
ancient Capernaum, as weighty as Dr. Robinson’s opinion surely 
is, and as much as I should delight to associate the memories of 
this spot with the earthly home of our Lord, I am far from 
being convinced of it. 

More recent travelers, and especially Dr. Thomson, the au- 
thor of Zhe Land and the Book, who, after a residence of more 
than thirty years in Syria, is better fitted to judge than perhaps 
any other man, and more thorough excavations, notably those of 
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Lieut. Wilson, of the British Exploration Society, fix upon a 
locality some two miles north of here, whose present Arabic 
name is Zel Hum, pronounced Hoom. 

This place is a claimant to the honor of being what yet 
remains of the Capernaum of the New Testament. Here we 
find more extensive ruins by far than at Khan Minyeh, covering 
an area of many acres, though now in a state of utter desola- 
tion. A single Arab we found there, who seemed to be lazily 
caring for a dozen or two of black goats that cropped the dry, 
coarse grasses and had their fold in the principal ruin of the 
place—just enough to make desolation doubly desolate. 

There is no indentation of the shore here, and there never 
could have been much of a harbor. The ground rises slightly 
from the water’s edge, and continues nearly level for a quarter 
of a mile, and then rolls upward into ridges which end in the 
highlands of Galilee. The city must have extended mostly 
along the shore. 

The reasons to be given for making this the ancient Caper- 
naum, are: 1. The name which the place at present bears, Zel 
Hum, though there seems little in this to suggest it. But these 
Arabic names are mightily tenacious in their root-meanings, 
under great apparent changes in form: e. g., Bethel now bears 
the name of Beiten, which comes by dropping the A, and 
changing the final 7 to its kindred mute n. Shéloh, Seilun, in 
much the same way. Now Capernaum, when analyzed, is really 
Kefr-na-Hum. Kefr means village or town, and all meaning 
the village of Nahum. When the village or “city,” as it was 
called, had disappeared and lay in ruin, Kefr would come in 
time to be changed for Zel, which means a mound or a ruin. 
Hence Kefr-na-Hum took the designation of Tel-na-Hum, and 
shortened, Tel-Hum. 

So Thomson reasons, and this conclusion is supported by 
local traditions, which he has been at great pains to gather dur- 
ing his long residence and frequent visits to all the most im- 
portant localities in: Palestine. 

Again, this site accords best with the notices which we have 
of Capernaum, especially in Josephus, who speaks particularly 
of the Fountain of Capernaum, as very copious, so that the 
Land of Genneseret was irrigated by it, which it is altogether 
improbable could have been done by the little spring at Khan 
Minyeh, known as Aim e Tiny, which at. present is far too 
small and too low-lying for such a purpose. 

Now there is a fountain admirably answering to this descrip- 
tion of Josephus, a little distance to the south of Tel Hun, which 
bears the name of Zabiya. It must have been, when the city was 
at its largest, but a short distance outside its limits, so near and 
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so important to the city as to have borne with propriety the desig- 
nation given it by the Jewish historian, “The Fountain of Caper- 
naum,” and in other respects to answer his description. It is 
even now very large and abundant in excellent water, and con- 
_ tinues so through the dry season. “ And that this is, moreover, 
the fountain anciently used to water the land of Genneseret, is 
evident from the remains of water-courses yet plainly traceable 
in cuttings through the rocks which separate this fountain from 
the plain below, the former being, I should judge, from fifteen 
to twenty feet above the level of the latter. 

Again, the nature of the ruins here found, point in the same 
direction. A short time previous to my being there, Lieut. Wil- 
son made some excavations which resulted in bringing to light 
a very interesting relic, and which will help, I believe, to settle 
the question now under discussion. The relic was a temple, or 
some public building of note. It was fresh from its covering 
when I was there, and I give the entry I made in my journal 
on the spot: 

“Reached Tel Hum at 11 0’clock. Found the interesting ruins 
which Wilson refers to, and which he has partly uncovered. I 
examined with what care I could, during the two hours allotted 
us here, and beneath the scorching sun which was now in its 
strength, these and other remains. It has the appearance of 
being a small temple. I found eleven bases of columns én situ, 
and three others which had been displaced. These measured 
across the top nearly three feet. The columns were two feet 
four inches in diameter. The architecture which they had sup- 
seem was three feet in height. The hewn stone slabs which 

ormed the sides were twenty inches in thickness. The building 

was after the Cor‘nthian order of architecture, and the work- 
manship very creditable considering the material, which is a 
coarse limestone of a light grayish color, but not fine enough to 
be called marble. It belonged, no doubt, to the Roman period. 
Wilson suggests that this may be the synagogue which the pious 
Roman had built, as recorded Luke vii.: 5: ‘For he loved our 
nation, and hath built us a synagogue.’ In the original, ‘the 
synagogue,’ as though in that little city, it was a marked and 
well-known edifice.” 

The form and size of the building it would be difficult to fix, 
but the fragments as they were scattered about, covered, I should 
think, from a third to half an acre. 

Other less conspicuous relics are to be found scattered over 
the space of half a mile along the sea-shore, and a quarter of a 
mile back from it. 

For these and other reasons which I have not space to men- 
tion, it is now generally held that this was the home of our 
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Lord—“ his own city”—during the three and a half years of his 
ministry among men. To have stood there, to have looked upon 
the back-lying hills, among which He so often retired to pray; 
to have looked upon these waters just as they appeared to Him; 
over which He so often sailed, and upon whose waves He once 
walked; to have trod this shore, and stepped, perchance, upon 
the same pebbles that his foot had pressed, is to enjoy a life- 
long benediction. 
GRAND Rapibs, Micu., August 18, 1880. 








INFLUENCE OF THE ARYANS UPON THE ABORIGINAL 
SPEECH OF INDIA. 


BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


In a paper published in the second and third numbers of this 
journal, it was attémpted to trace, so far as the facts were 
accessible, the kind and degree of influence which the abori- 
ginal tribes of India have exerted upon the substance and form 
of the speech of their Aryan masters or neighbors. At the 
same time it was stated that the —— influence had confess- 


edly flowed in the opposite direction, from the cultured Aryans 
to the savage or imperfectly civilized aborigines. 

It is our design, in this paper, to take up this reverse side of 
the picture and to estimate, as fairly as may be, the share which 
Aryan civilization has had in shdping and developing the ruder 
speech of the non-Aryan tribes. 

We may lay down as a directing principle in our inquiries 
the axiomatic truth that, other things being equal, the influence 
of one race or nation upon the institutions of another will 
always be in proportion to the duration and degree of local, 
political, or social intimacy which has existed between them. It 
thus becomes our first duty to inquire into the geographical dis- 
tribution of the aboriginal tribes, and to note the varying 
amount of intercourse which there has been between them and 
the Aryan immigrants. But we are obliged to confess that a 
complete answer to these questions involves the solution of some 
of the most obscure problems of Indian history. The muta- 
tions of the population of India extend over such vast periods 
of time, and are attested by so little of authentic history, that 
we have to content ourselves with such general facts and proba- 
ble conjectures as can be derived from incidental notices in 
literature, from language and physical appearance, and from 
present ethnic conditions. 
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1. That northern India was occupied by a dark race on the 
arrival of the Aryans, is abundantly attested by the frequent 
allusions to it in the earliest Hindu writings. This race stood 
its ground for a long time, but was finally driven out, or reduced 
to servitude, and at length admitted as the fourth and lowest 
member of the Aryan state. Time and social conditions have 
now so far effaced race differences that in this part of India we 
cannot accurately draw the line between the pure Aryan and 
the non-Aryan population. 

2. Passing southward from the alluvial plains of Hindustan, 
we come to the Vindhyas and outlying ranges, which, though 
rising to no great height, are hardly accessible, by reason of 
their broken character and the dense vegetation which clothes 
them to their summits. Here we find a broad belt of abori- 
ginal tribes stretching across the country from the Bay of Ben- 
gal to the Indian Ocean and along the western coast range. If 
we begin at the eastern end of this zone, the principal tribes 
are the Santhals, on the eastern declivities of the Vindhyas; the 
Paharias or Malers of the Rajmahal hills; the Oraons of Chutia 
Nagpur; south of these the Lurka-Kols or Ho; on the borders 
of Orissa, the Khonds and Saura. Tribes bearing the name 
K6l are found as far north as the Sone river and as far south 
as Orissa. The Ceras and Kharvars are other members of this 
family in the same region. Passing westward we come to the 
numerous tribes of the Génds, who occupy an extensive domain 
and have given one of the names by which Central India. is 
known. The Kurkhus, who have sometimes been wrongly 
identified with the Génds, are settled upon the Satpura range, 
between Asirgarh and the Pachmari hills. On either side of 
the western Vindhyas and along the Aravali range, are found 
the Bhills. In the latter range are also found the- Mina and 
Méra, tribes closely resembling the Bhills. The Kolis or Kulis 
have thejr home in Guzerat and at the foot of the western 
Ghauts. The similarity of names suggests a connection between 
the Kolis and the eastern Kéls, but this has not yet been proved. 
Among the western Ghauts are found several uncivilized tribes. 
Of these the Raimusis occupy the mountainous district from 
Puna to Kolapur. The Neilgherry hills furnish a home for the 
Todas, the Kotas, the Badagas and the Kurumburs. The Vara- 
lis and Katodis are two degraded tribes living at the foot of the 
Ghauts, between Daman and Puna. All of the families or 
tribes which have been enumerated, with others of less note, 
stand at about the same level in the scale of humanity, and by 
reason of the inaccessible character of their country, especially 
on the eastern side, have had little intercourse with the cul- 
tivated peoples of northern or southern India. 
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3. The most numerous and, from every point of view, most 
interesting portion of the aboriginal population is the Dravid- 
ians, who occupy all the open region south of the Vindhyas, 
with the exception of the Maratha country and Orissa. They 
also occupy the northern half of Ceylon, from which they have 
eaeey pressed out the Singhalese. Those divisions of the 

ravidian people which, according to our plan, concern us here, 
are: on the extreme south and southeast, the Tamils; north of 
these, the Telugus; northwest, the Canarese; along the Malabar 
coast, the Malayalis; the Tuluvas farther north, and the Coorgs 
on the western Ghauts, though the latter are on the border line 
between the civilized and savage tribes. This southern country 
early attracted Brahmanic colonists, and, so far as history 
informs us, the two peoples enjoyed constant and peaceful 
intercourse. 

We have now divided the aboriginal population of India into 
three classes, not according to strict ethnic distinctions, but 
according to known or presumed exposure to Aryan influence, 
and, if the proposition with which we started was correct, we 
shall expect to find the change produced in the primitive speech 
by the superior people exhibiting a like threefold degree, of 
which the speech of northern India and of the central and 
western mountains will represent the two extremes. We now 
proceed to consider the facts. In the case of the northern 
aborigines they may be stated very briefly. The influence of 
the Sanskrit and the popular dialects springing from it upon 
their speech was powerfully destructive. Though we may be 
inclined to underestimate the mental force and culture of the 
primitive population, yet, at the best, it was far behind the con- 
quering race in civilization. The result was that as fast as the 
aborigines came into peaceful relations with their conquerors 
they began to adopt their language. 

This occurred first in the provinces earliest Brahmanized, and 
was longest delayed in Bengal and on the eastern and western 
coasts of the peninsula, which came latest into the hands of the 
Aryans, and upon the borders of which the primitive popula- 
tion still hovers. That the Aryans did not succeed in forcing 
their language upon the aborigines without loss to the purity 
of their own traditional usage, 1 showed in my former paper; 
but their victory was essentially complete, and so entirely did 
they wipe out the primitive speech that the scanty relics embed- 
ded in the Sanskrit and northern vernaculars are hardly enough 
to enable us to make out its original characteristics. 

With the hill tribes, however, the case has been different. 
Exceedingly jealous of intrusion into their mountain homes, 
they have either fiercely repelled the Hindu invader, or hidden 
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from his sight in their inaccessible jungles. But the desire to 
exchange the products of their forests for some of the simple 
luxuries of civilization has occasionally brought them into con- 
tact with the people of the plains.. In this way they have 
caught up some fragments of Aryan speech, with which they 
have enriched their own scantily furnished dialects, or, in a few’ 
favorable situations, have adopted in a corrupt form the lan- 
guage of their civilized neighbors. Of these tribes the San- 
thals, living as they do upon the borders of Aryan communities, 
have been situated favorably to feel their influence, but so far 
as can be judged from the outline given by Dr. Hunter in his 
Annals of Rural Bengal, the Santhali grammar is in no way 
indebted either to the Sanskrit or to the northern vernaculars. 
Its formations are strictly of the agglutinative order, and exhibit 
certain other peculiarities, such as the agreement of the verb 
with both subject and object, which are entirely foreign to the 
genius of the Indo-European tongues. Its sounds, for which it 
has no written signs, curiously accord almost perfectly with 
those of the Sanskrit; but, as I have elsewhere shown, some of 
these sounds were probably borrowed by the Aryans from the 
K6l or Dravidian languages, to which they belong in common. 
It is in its vocabulary that the Santhali shows Aryan influence. 
The lack of words to express abstract ideas, which it shares 
with all aboriginal tongues, it supplies by borrowing from its 
richer neighbors. But, if we can believe Dr. Hunter, these 
words are drawn, not from the modern Bengali or Hindi, but 
from some older representative of the same stock. It is even 
said that a few Prakrit words are found in Santhali and vice 
versa. If this be true, it points to an early contact between 
the two races. The Paharias show foreign influence according 
to situation. That portion of the people living in the northern 
and more mountainous district have retained both their primi- 
tive customs and their language, while the southern portion, 
whose land is more open and inviting for agriculture, have 
adopted the Hindu religion and speak Bengali The language 
of the Oraons has borrowed all the numerals above four from 
the northern vernaculars, and has many Hindi words in its 
vocabulary, but in structure it is Dravidian, while the greater 
part of its stock of words is Kolarian. Most of the K6l tribes 
have maintained their dialects intact, borrowing a few words 
from the northern vernaculars. Some in the north, however, 
have learned to use Aryan dialects. The Kharvars, an allied 
people, speak a corrupt Hindi about Ramgar, but farther south 
retain their own language. The same thing is true of the Ceras. 
The Sauras and Khonds still speak their native language, but 
the former have borrowed many words from the Oriya, and the 
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latter form their past participles, not by the suffixes du, ¢ or 8%, 
which are common to the other members of the group, but by 4, 
sé and jd, as do some of the Aryan dialects. The Génds, who 
speak a Dravidian language, have borrowed the Hindi relative 
bo instead of using the relative participle in its stead, as do the 
other members of the family. In some other unimportant 
respects does the structure of the Géndi resemble the northern 
idioms, which may as plausibly be explained as independent 
developments as on the theory of borrowing. An exception is 
the formation of a passive, which is wanting in the other mem- 
bers of the family, by prefixing the past participle of the active 
voice to the substantive verb after the manner of some of the 
Aryan vernaculars. In its vocabulary this language is indebted 
to the Hindi for a few words of inferior importance. The 
Kurkus have also many words from the same source which have 
come in with the adoption of Hindu usages. Of the Bhills, 
the most isolated tribes seem to retain their own language, while 
other tribes which have come into closer contact with Moham- 
medans or Hindus have adopted their customs and a corrupted 
form of their speech. The K6lis of Guzerat and the adjoining 
coast on the south have adopted the language of the Aryans, 
among whom they live. The Ramusis and Varalis also speak 
Marathi. The rude tribes of the Neilgherries speak Dravidian 
dialects, and, living so far south, do not, so far as I am aware, 
exhibit the influence of Aryan speech. Some scholars, however, 
maintain that in some points they show a striking resemblance 
to remote members of the Indo-European family. 

This survey of the speech of the rude hill tribes, which, in 
default of particular information, is more general than could be 
desired, shows clearly enough that in the more rugged, that is 
in the central and eastern portions of the country, the abori- 
ginal languages have maintained themselves in nearly their 
ancient integrity, while in the more accessible region, near the 
western coast, the Aryans have not only made themselves mas- 
ters of the land, but forced their language upon the earlier 
inhabitants. 

When now we turn to our third division, we traverse a better 
known field and find a very different state of things. At a 
remote period, before the beginning of our era at least, Brah- 
manic missionaries crossed the Vindhya mountains and made 
their way into the southern peninsula. They were variously 
received by the tribes settled there. From some they suffered 
every species of annoyance, even to the loss of life; by others 
they were treated with the respect which became the sanctity 
of their lives. They brought with them the culture and learn- 
ing of the north and communicated it freely to the little group 
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of disciples whom they soon gathered about their forest hermit- 
ages. By these, in turn, it was spread abroad over the land 
until all the tribes of the highland and plains accepted the 
Brahmanic faith, and with it many northern institutions. We 
have reason to think that even before the coming of these holy 
men some of the Dravidian tribes, particularly the Tamils, had 
risen above the condition of savages and possessed the elements 
of a primitive civilization. For this reason they welcomed 
more cordially the further light which was brought by the 
Brahmans. So far as we are able to discover it was in this 
peaceful way and not by force of arms that Aryan civilization 
made its way southward, Since the influence upon these lan- 
guages was produced by learned men and the spread of Sans- 
krit literature rather than by an intimate commingling of the 
two races, we find that the Sanskrit has contributed more than 
the popular dialects of the north. In sounds the Sanskrit and 
the Dravidian alphabets coincide in the main, though each 
originally lacked several sounds possessed by the other. The 
Sanskrit sounds unknown to the ancient Dravidians—at least so 
far as the testimony of their written language goes—are the 
r and Z vowels, the diphthongs ai and ai, the aspirates of each 
varga, the sibilants and 4. The Sanskrit 7 and / vowels suffer 
change in words introduced into the Tamil, but are pronounced 
in the other dialects. The diphthong ai is changed into ez in 
Tamil, but only in pronouncing Sanskrit words. Quite often 
this sound is avoided by the insertion of an euphonic letter 
between its constituent sounds. Though the aspirant and sibil- 
ant letters are foreign to the Dravidian family, they are freely 
used by most of the languages in the pronunciation of Sans- 
krit derivatives, and have even secured a lodgement in a few 
pure Dravidian words. The aspirates, however, are unknown 
in Tamil, and as a general rule the sibilants also. The c of 
Tamil, when single, is sounded very much like the Sanskrit s; 
when doubled it is sounded as in Sanskrit. The latter is the 
only sound in Telugu and colloquial Tamil. The sh and s 
sounds are not admitted into classical Tamil, but are sometimes 
heard in the later language in the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
derivatives. The / sound is not known in Tamil or Malayalam. 
The same is true of ancient Canarese, but the modern language 
regularly substitutes it for p, and it is also found in Telugu. 
From these statements it appears that while these Aryan sounds 
are frequently heard in the Dravidian languages—least of all 
in the Tamil—they have never been fairly naturalized, and can- 
not justly be reckoned as constituents of the Dravidian alpha- 
bets. The origin of the written signs of these languages is 
involved in much obscurity. Though their forms have suffered 
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great modification in course of centuries and on account of the 
material used for writing in southern India, there is considerable 
evidence that they were borrowed from the Aryans, having been 
developed from the characters of the Asoka inscriptions. There 
are at present three Dravidian alphabets: the Tamil, the Telugu- 
Canarese and the Malayalam. Besides these there is the Grantha, 
or character in which Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country. 
The Telugu and Canarese alphabets agree with the Sanskrit 
except in possessing separate signs for short and long ¢ and 0, a. 
hard @ unknown to the Sanskrit and the peculiar vocalic 2 found 
only in the Vedas and in the northern vernaculars. Old Cana- 
rese has also the Dravidian vocalic 7. The Malayalam alphabet 
agrees with the Telugu and modern Canarese, except in having 
the vocalic 7 and but one sign for the short and long e and o. 
The Tamil alphabet differs considerably from the others. It 
has now, but did not formerly have, two signs for short and 
long e and o. It has no distinct signs for the aspirates, the 
sonants, the sibilants, or A. 








NOTE ON A VERSE IN THE FIRST BOOK or tHE MACCABEES. 
BY HOWARD CROSBY, D. D. 


In the first book of the Maccabees (xii., 37), we read: ai 
ovvnxOnoav TOU oixodopmeiv Tv xOMy, nar ny ywoe Tow 
reiyous Tow Xetuappov TOU && Anndierov, nai émecnuevacav 
TO xahovuevov XagpevaOa. Literally translated, this is “and 
they were gathered together to build the city, and he approached 
the wall of the valley, that which is from Apeliotos, and they 
restored that which is called Chaphenatha.” That there is a 
false reading here is evident. Jonathan is described as strength- 
ening the fortifications of Jerusalem. He is said (ver. 36) to 
have determined to give an additional height to the walls, and 
to build a high wall between the citadel (that the Syrian party 
had hitherto occupied) and the city,so as to cut it off from com- 
munication with the city markets. Now the 37th verse seems 
to show the fulfilment of this design. But the present condi- 
tion of the text gives nothing explicable. I propose to read 
nyerpe for nyywoe and Kazniixov for | ‘Annhi@rov, putting 
Tetxous in the accusative, thus: al myepe TO Tétyos TOU 
xetuappov tov &x Kanniinov, which, translated, is: “and he 
erected the wall of the valley which is by the market.” This 
would be the new wall intended to cut off the citadel from the 
town. It would be erected on the edge of the valley of the 
market, ¢. ¢., the Tyropeon, where, even at the present day, the 
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bazaar is found. This xetuappovs would thus naturally be 
distinguished from the great xetuappovs of the Kedron (John 
xiii., 1.) Still again, what is Chaphenatha, which they restored ? 
Is not Chaphenatha the same as Gabbatha of John xix., 13% If 
we suppose the word Gabbatha to be composed of the two 
Semitic roots 733 and “Py, and so to mean “hill of vio- 


lence,” the » in Chaphenatha may either represent the Ayin 
(according to a well-known change), or the final ~ of the second | 
root by metathesis, or the word may be simply like the Hebrew 
Gibbethon,called Gabathon byEusebius and Gabatha byJosephus, 
meaning only “a height.” The place referred to would then be 
the spot where afterward the fortress of Antonia was erected, north 
of the temple, which finally became the citadel, instead of the 
old Baris, or Acra. It is not strange that the old Hebrew name 
should cling to a part of Antonia, perhaps to the oldest part of it. 








HORTICULTURE IN THE TIME OF MERODACH-BALADAN. 
BY REV. A. H. SAYOE, D. D., F. R. 8., QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENG. 


It has long been known that the kings of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia did not consider horticulture beneath their notice. An old 
work on agriculture, written in Accadian times, and therefore 
before the 17th century B. C., tells the farmer to choose the 30th 
day of Marchesvan, or October, “for the burning of weeds,” and 
enjoins “the tenant of the farm to carry on his own head two- 
thirds of the produce and pay it to the owner.” Another Accad- 
ian work contains some of the short songs with which the ox- 
drivers beguiled their labours in the field. Here are three of 
them: (1) “Before the oxen as they march, all in the grain thou 
layst thee down”; (2) “My knees are marching, my feet are not 
resting; with no wealth of thine own, grain thou begettest for 
me”; (3) “A heifer am I; to the cow ee yoked; the plough’s 
handle is strong; lift it up, lift it up!” 

The Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser I. (B. C. 1130), was a patron 
of arboriculture, and his royal botanical gardens were stocked 
with the trees of conquered countries, which he endeavored 
to acclimate in Assyria. “The cedar,” he says, “the liccarin 
tree and the allacan tree, from the countries which I have con- 
quered, these trees, which none of the kings my fatheis before 
me planted, I took, and in the plantations of my country I 
planted, and by the name of plantation I called. The plants 
which did not exist in my country I took. The plantations of 
Assyria I established.” 
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Many years afterwards the Chaldean prince Merodach-Bala- 
dan, who held possession of Babylon for more than twelve years, 
and, after making alliance with Hezekiah and other sovereigns 
in western Asia, attempted to resist both Sargon and his son 
Sennacherib, displayed a special interest in gardening and horti- 
culture. A small, but well-written and well-preserved tablet 
has lately reached the British Museum, which gives a list of the 
eo and plantations which belonged to him in Babylonia. 

ixty-seven of these are described as being plantations as well 
as gardens; six more were nursery-gardens. The names of the 
gardens are mostly derived from the districts in which they were 
situated, or the towns to which they were near; but there were 
others which had significant names as “the stream of reeds,” 
“the reeds of the waters of the city,” or “the little.” The colo- 
phon of the tablet is as follows: “The seed-gardens of Merodach- 
Baladan; like the original written and revised (is this) tablet of 
Merodach-sum-idin, the worshipper of Merodach.” The copy, 
hc wever, must have been made at a considerably later time than 
that at which the list was originally drawn up, since in one place 
no less than six names are imperfect, and the scribe has written 
against them “recently obliterated.” The tablet now in the 
Museum was probably made in the reign of Nabuchadnezzar, for 
one of the royal libraries at Babylon, and the fact that a tablet 
of Merodach-Baladan still survived at that period, proves that 
the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib in B.C. 690 was not 
so complete as the Assyrian king wished to make out. The 
library, at any rate, appears to have been saved, and with it a 
record of the great opponent of the Assyrian conqueror. 


THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 


The accompanying map, which appeared in the Missionary 
Herald of January, 1880, indicates only the principal languages 
of India proper. Throughout all East India, with a population of 
two hundred and forty millions, there are said to be in use five 
hundred and thirty-nine different languages or dialects, so that 
there is, on an average, more than one dialect to each half mill- 
ion people. The Hindi language is spoken by one hundred 
millions of people, a dialect of it, the Hindustani, being the 
language of the Mohammedans of all India. In the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, with a population of abdut thirty-four 
millions, Bengali is spoken. After these two there follow the 
Marathi, Telugu, Tamil, and Punjabi, each spoken by fourteen 
to sixteen millions of souls. The Marathi is in use in the south- 
ern portion of the Bombay Presidency, although the language 
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of the Parsees, the Gujerati, is used in commerce in and about 
Bombay. The Tamil, spoken at Madras and throughout the 
Madura district, is also the language of Jaffna and Northern 
Ceylon. Numbers have been inserted to indicate the dialects 
in Prof. Avery’s article. They are as 


which are spoken of 
follows: 


. Mahlers. 6. 
. Oraons. ¥. 
. Ho. 8. 
. Khonds. 9. 
. Sauaa. 10. 


Khawars and Ceras. 11. 
Kurkus. 
Bhills. 

Kolfs. 13. 
Viralis, Katodis. 14. 


Ramusis. 


12. Todas, Kotas, Badagar, 


Kurumbus. 
Tuluvas. 
Coorgs. 





THE SYMBOLISM OF THE GARDEN. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
BY M. C. READ. 


The real significance of the serpent and the other objects | 
described in the second chapter of Genesis is a matter of especial 
interest to all Biblical scholars. The book of Genesis is very 
plainly, at least in part, a compilation of previously written 
documents. At chapter I, v. 1, chap. II, v. 4, and chap. V, v. 1, 
commence three distinct narratives, each commencing at the 
“beginning,” the second using a different name for the creator 
than the other two. The compiler could not have regarded the 
first two of these as literal histories. For, if treated as histori- 
cal, they are so much in conflict that they would not both be 
adopted by the same writer. The first contains an orderly 
account of the creation of the heavens and the earth, of plants 
and animals, substantially in the order inferred from the modern 
study of science. It contains no intimation that man was created 
as a single pair, but the intimation is that both man and ani- 
mals were created in large numbers. The second entirely 
reverses this order. In it, man is the first of living creatures, 
created when “every plant of the field was not yet on the earth, 
and every herb of the field was not yet growing” (Sharp’s trans- 
lation.) 

Then folluws the creation of the Garden of Eden, which was 
caused to produce every tree pleasant to the sight and good for 
food, and the introduction of man into this garden; then the 
creating of the animal kingdom; after that the creation of 
woman, and after the expulsion from paradise the creation of 
“thorns and thistles.” 

In this garden were planted the tree of life, the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, of which the fruit was forbidden, and in 
it appears the serpent, as the wisest of all beasts, and the tempter 
of the woman. After the temptation it is condemned to crawl 
upon the ground, implying that before, it walked erect. As the 
conflict between this account of creation and the preceding one 
is wholly irreconcilable, if both are to be viewed as histories, 
we are compelled to regard one or the other of them as allegor- 
ical, and it is evident that all parts of the latter are in the style of 
allegory. The cutting of the woman out of the side of man; the 
tree of life, of which if the first pair should eat they would live 
forever; the interposition of Jehovah, driving them out of the gar- 
den lest they should eat of it; the making of garments of skins. 
by Jehovah; the tree of knowledge of good and evil, the pen- 
alty denounced by Jehovah for the eating of which was 
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death; the promise of the serpent, namely, wisdom; the fact that 
after the eating Jehovah declared that the promise, which was 
made by the serpent, was fulfilled, and that the pair had, by the 
eating, become as gods, knowing good and evil; the wise serpent, 
walking erect, endowed with the gift of speech, a universal ori- 
ental symbol; the Egyptian cherub stationed at the gate of the 
garden after the expulsion, are all in the style of allegory. 
They cannot be accepted as literal, historical facts. 

They are symbols intended to teach some truths, and yet it 
may be very difficult to determine the significance of the sym- 
bolism. In attempting to do this it must be borne in mind that 
our written language came to us through various phases and 
changes, and was once almost wholly, if not entirely symboliéal. 
Much has already been done in the way of interpreting ancient 
symbolism, in which all religious ideas were once embodied, 
and much of which has come down even to our day in the relig- 
ious ideas of all the nations. The picture writing of Egypt 
represents the serpent as beneficent, bringing gifts to man, ordi- 
narily walking erect, often with the legs and arms of a man. 
Throughout the east, in the oldest inscriptions, it is associated 
with the sacred tree, or tree of life, and very often with a nude 
couple standing beside the tree. The very picture which in our 
catechisms we studied, with the couplet “In Adam’s fall we 
sinned all,” we find to be older than any known written lan- 
guage, and that it has come down to us from the religious sym- 
bolism of the remote past. 

In this ancient symbolism, the fruit-bearing tree represented 
woman, the passive, recipient element in the production of 
life; the serpent represented wisdom, life, the active element 
in the production of life, sexual passion, the male, and man. 
So that in the picture of the serpent twined around the fruit- 
bearing tree, and the nude couple standing by its side, the same 
idea was represented in two ways, one in symbol, and one in 
picture-writing. It represented the necessity of the combination 
of the male and female elements for the production of life, a 
necessity which the ancient religions supposed pertained equally 
to the gods, and that creation by the gods was always a Genesis, 
a begetting. This points us very clearly to the general signifi- 
cance of the symbolism of the garden, and the nature of that 
forbidden fruit which has brought the knowledge of both good 
and evil to all the race. It was the fruit, by the eating of 
which they became as gods, in that they also became creators 
and the introducers of life. The penalty pronounced upon the 
woman was the natural result of the act; the conscious shame 
of nakedness following it. No children were born to them 
until after the eating of this forbidden fruit. They are at first 
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represented as living in the innocency and unconsciousness of 
children who had not risen to a knowledge of the significance 
of sex, and who stood unclad in each other’s presence without 
thought of impropriety. . When this consciousness comes, when 
this forbidden fruit of childhood is plucked, it becomes the 
fruit of the knowledge of good and of evil to all the sons and 
daughters of the race. They are driven out of the Eden of in- 
nocent childhood, into the real battle of life, to eat their bread, 
and provide it for others, in the “sweat of their face,” and to 
battle with the thorns and thistles with which their pathway is 
strewn. 

This grouping of the symbols of the tree of life, and the 
fruit-bearing tree of the knowledge of good and evil, deserves 
further notice, and constitute a couple having a similar signifi- 
cance to the serpent and the fruit-bearing tree. The tree of 
life figures conspicuously in all ancient religious sculptures; 
sometimes it is the pine or palm tree, standing alone, sometimes 
standing in the center of the mystic grove, the emblem of the 
female, and is always a symbol of the phallus, or of the male, 
or of the male creator. It is the tree of life, through which all 
are enabled to “live forever,” not as individuals, but in their race.* 

Of the original phallic character of all this symbolism of the 
garden I have no doubt. To what an extent it may have ac- 
quired a modified meaning, when incorporated into the book of 
Genesis, it is difficult to determine. The cross was one of these 
prehistoric symbols, having the same significance as the palm- 
tree, or tree of life. As the race advanced from the ideas of 
its infancy, this symbol acquired new. meanings, symbolizing in 
succession creative power, life, immortality, suffering, then the 
penalty, and finally the passion of Christ. 

Some such modification has taken place in the serpent sym- 
bol. But in the Hebrew religious ideas before the captivity 
there was no dualism, no devil in revolt against Jehovah. His 
worshippers revered him as the cause of all things, the evil as 
well as the good, and had no place for any tempter of man, nor 
did they make any inquiry as to the cause of evil or of sin. The 
serpent reared by Moses in the wilderness, and afterward wor- 
shipped by the Jews, was beneficent, and they could not regard 
the serpent of the garden as symbolizing a devil who had no 
place in their philosophy. 





* A similar symbolism was a characteristic feature of the idolatrous worship of the 
original inhabitants of Palestine, which was found so attractive to the Hebrews, and to 
many of the kings of Israel and of Judah. The “ashera,” translated “grove” in our version, 
was the female symbol, of the form of a Gothic arch, as depicted on Ass and Baby- 
lonian sculptures, sometimes with the palm or pine tree standing in it, thus aping 
together the male and female emblems, and s active creative wer. It is 
recorded in I Kings, XV, 13, that Asa removed his mother (grandmother) Maachah from 


being om. because she erected an idol or a horror in a grove. The vulgate renders the 
word simulacirum , which, erected in the grove, became the same compound symbol 
depicted on ancient idolatrous sculptures. 
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This symbolism does not describe the fall of man, nor an event 
which “brought death into our world, and all our woe,” but an 
imagined golden age of the primitive, innocent simplicity and 
infancy of the race, without any of the arts of life, without law, 
and without moral perceptions, when men were suffered to live 
as the birds live, and an actual golden age of each individual, 
when, without consciousness of moral obligations, man lives in the 
innocent gratification of all his natural impulses. It repre- 
sents also the time when man awakes to the consciousness of 
moral obligations, and discovers that there is a higher law of 
right which often comes in conflict with natural impulses, and 
when the struggle commences which is to determine the real 
character of the man. It was the commencement of man’s moral 
character, and of his moral discipline, and after it has once 
commenced, a return to that Eden of innocent childhood, for 
which he sometimes foolishly yearns, is forever impossible. 
Eden is a garden of delights for infancy and childhood. The 
actual world without, producing thorns and thistles, as well as 
every tree pleasant to the sight and good for food, is a much 
. better place for man, the only place where he could obtain the 
discipline he needs to develop any true, manly characteristics. 

At his first “fall” he hears the voice of God in his inner con- 
sciousness, reproaching him for his act, and warning him that 
he is in the way of death. If he heeds it, if he follows its admo- 
nitions, he is already in the way of life, which is to be obtained 
only by a continuous struggle with renewed temptations, which 
will make his knowledge of good and evil, his discrimination 
between the right and the wrong more complete and more accu- 
rate, and this life, with all its thorns and thistles, becomes to 
him a school, the discipline of which is more perfect than human 
wisdom could devise. ; 

This explanation of the symbolism of the garden is intended 
to be tentative rather than exhaustive, and is written with the 
design of calling the attention of Biblical scholars to the neces- 
sity of the study of ancient symbolism as a pre-requisite to a 
knowledge of the sacred books of antiquity; books which 
recorded religious ideas previously embodied in symbolism, and 
which, of necessity, carried much of this symbolism into the 
written word. When this symbolic language of the primitive 
religions is fully understood, it will throw a flood of light upon 
the religious records which gradually superseded the symbolic 
records.* 

*NoTE.—The cherub mentioned above is in the Old Testament associated with the 
seraph, and M. Ernes de Bauson, in a paper read before the London Society of Biblical 
Archeeol-gy, shows that in the cuneiform inscriptions there were bulls, and symbols of the 
constellation Taurus, which at its rising was called Kerub or Cherub, and at its setting 
Seraph or Ser-ahim, literally the graveof thebull. This yy le ge of the sym- 
bol of the chariot of the cherubim, of Jehovah riding upon the cherub, and dwe 


between the cherubs, etc. It furnishes also a clue to the significance of the Ark of the 
Covenant, an attempted explanation of which will be given in another paper. 
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OREGON AND HER PREHISTORIC RELICS. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Oregon, though an agricultural country, is also rich in mine- 
rals. Her mountains hold hidden treasures of gold, silver, iron, 
lead and coal, and one day, when facilities of commerce and 
trade shall bring to us the people and capital that follow the 
iron horse, then will be fully known the great and wonderful 
resources of this far west. With a climate mild and salubrious, 
yet with sufficient degrees of heat and cold to mark the seasons, 
it was Arcadia for the red man. Years ago the rivers and 
ocean shores teemed with an aboriginal people that could not 
be numbered. Tradition seals the Fact, as well as does the great 
shell beds, whose ancient story we told in a previous number. 
It is in the memory of the first white settlers of the Hudson 
Bay Company that on their arrival there was a numerous and 
warlike people who lived and thrived in this climate which 
fostered life and population. Two great water courses, the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers, afforded great highways 
through the length and breadth of the land, and great canoes 
of red wood and cedar navigated the waters, some of which 
had high prows beautifully carved. But less than a century 
has passed, and now little remains to tell of former greatness 
and strength. These numerous tribes have, in this short time, 
almost disappeared. The vices of white men soon told upon 
their primitive life, and the scattered remnants of these different 
tribes have been gathered into reservations where their identity 
soon ceased. Their canoes have one by one been laid in the 
“mimaloose ground,” over the graves of the dead owners, or 
have been hung in the tall fir trees, a coffin for the dead brave, 
who, wrapped in his riches of blankets and beads, rocked to the 
dirge of the ocean’s endless drone. Falling to the ground, the 
white man finds only the bleached bones, the imperishable beads, 
and the gaudy band of brass that still circles the fleshless limbs. 
Now there remains of those who lived, fought and died before 
white men came, a few stone idols, and a few implements of 
warfare and domestic use, which mostly tell of their wild life. 
There are no tumuli or earthworks as in Ohio, no temples as in 
Central America, nor remains of houses and pottery, as in the 
Aztec country. Our Indians, though seeming to live a ruder or 
more primitive life, still seem not to have been deficient in 
courage or nobility of character. The tribes of the interior, 
the Nez Perces or Cayusis, were models of perfect manhood 
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and womanhood, while the Indians of the coast seem to be 
some degrees lower in the scale of humanity. It has been as- 
serted that those people whose diet is principally fish are not of 
as high a type of man as those who follow the chase —a fact 
which is borne out in our own observations of the aborigines of 


this country. 
2 
. A S 
(5 - 
" & 7 + 


On the banks of the Willamette river, near Oregon City 
Falls, are found many articles interesting to the antiquarian, 
this spot being a fine — place and a favorite rendezvous 


for friendly tribes. Dr. Rafferty, of East Pattent, has made a 
fine collection, and to some of these articles we give attention. 
and whose uses would have been a matter of conjecture only 
that there still lives “Old John,” the last of his tribe, an aged 
Indian, who interprets the mystery. First among these relics 
come the mortar and pestle, for then as now, bread was the staff 
of life and formed an important branch of domestic industry 
Fig. 1 and 2 are mortars, one of which is carved like a duck, 
weighing some twenty pounds. This has a hole in the bottom 
and was probably a votive offering, as any article left for the 
dead was always rendered unfit for use. Bread was made prin- 
cipally of a bulb called camas, it having a sweet taste and full 
of starch. The seeds of the pond lilly were used, being 
first roasted, then crushed in the mortar. Sometimes grasshop- 
pers and the big black beetles formed a part of the mixture. 
These insects are found in great numbers in Eastern Oregon, 
and the writer has watched the process of capture. A hole of 
good size is dug in the ground, lined with stones which are 
heated by fire; then with bush and stick the fat, lively fellows 
are driven from a wide circle to the central spot of cremation, 
a dozen or so of squaws helping to “round in” the swarming 
multitude. The hole is covered with grass and dirt, till suffi- 
ciently dried to put in skin bags for winter soup. It is said 
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that they are nutritious and not bad to eat when hungry; at any 
rate some Caucasian lives have been saved by this food. 

No. 3 shows a thin plate of stone on which the bread is 
kneaded and baked. No. 4 is a stone ax or hammer. Fig. 5, 6 
and 7 are pieces of a file which fail to show the acute corruga- 
tions. 8 is the skull of a Flat-head Indian, though the position 
does not give as good a view as might be of the sloping fore- 
head. Old John says that the heads were pressed in this way 
for better protection from enemies, as in case of warfare, in 
looking out from behind a tree, the retreating forehead gives no 
target for the enemies’ arrow. This is the only reason ever 
given for this cruel malformation, and which was the custom of 
a large tribe called Flat-heads. It was not a custom with every 
tribe. Thirty years ago we frequently saw the process of strap- 
ping the board on the plastic head of Indian babies. At birth 
all the children were bound to a narrow board, with a curtain 
to protect the head and eyes, the mother carrying it on her back 
while traveling, or standing it up against some convenient prop 
while at rest. The Flat-head mother added the cruel board, 
tied with thongs, pressing the little head to regulation shape. 
Fig. 9 is an idol; 10 is a sinker for a net; 11 is used in a game 
of pitch; 12 is another sinker; 13 was used for dressing the 
inside of skins, and also a sort of idol strongly resembling a 
bird in flight. 

There is on Sauvies island, in the Willamette river, a place 
where there has seemed to have once been a place of some sort 
of heathen worship. Several idols have been found there, and 
Dr. Rafferty saw one there that was too large for ordinary trans- 
portation, and hopes yet to preserve it from destruction. 

Great annual fairs or gatherings took place every year at dif- 
ferent points, at stated seasons, where horses, buffalo skins and 
meal commodities peculiar to certain regions were “swapped” 
off with other tribes who furnished dried salmon and venison. 
Gambling and horse-racing had a prime place on these festive 
occasions; dancing also. We saw a dance at the Cascades years 
ago, the occasion of which seemed like one of the Jewish rites, 
which lasted three days with great rejoicing and noise. The 
young men were dressed entirely in skins and with beautifully 
wrought mocassins, beads and feathers. 

The vices of white people soon brought contamination and 
disease among those happy children of nature, and a quarter of 
a century finds a few left in the lowest scale of humanity. 

Harrior Buokinenam. 
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LOOK-OUT MOUNDS IN OHIO. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

The mounds of observation in this section cap the hills at 
chief promontories of oversight on the river valleys, and are 
located so as to be signal stations to each system, or lines of val- 
leys of agriculture, or small valleys of residence. It is remark- 
able with what wisdom their sites for mounds are selected. 
They are not here connected with enclosures or defensive works. 
So far I have not found these mounds burial places, unless the 
mound is on a spur of a hill, or small elevation. Our hills are 
200 to 500 ft. high, and the signal observatory mounds are on 
their prominent, overlooking tops. The mounds are in lines of 
direct communication. They command extensive oversight of 
the valleys and surrounding hill tops. They are separated by 
the width of the valley, being on opposite sides and up and 
down the valley, first one side and then the other, at convenient 
distances for clear vision. Some are singularly constructed of 
stone and earth, and when opened, present a three-fold arch of 
clay and stone, and in the center, on the natural ground, an altar 
or pile of iron ore—no ashes, but little traces of fire, and yet 
the sand stone in places show evidence of being in the fire. At 
the junction of the main valleys generally a large mound is 
found in the valley. This system of mounds of observation 
and signal stations are so located as to communicate across the 
country from valley to valley. 

The Mound Builders here were an agricultural people, and 
evidently largely subsisted by traffic in flint implements, and car- 
ried on their trade of quarrymen and manufacturers. I trace 
them back for miles from the quarry to a valley of genial sun- 
light and water, where they dwelt and had their factories. No 
question of this is in my mind. Caches of flint are still dug 
up where they dwelt. Their cellars or pits for storage are very 
numerous. Farmers call them sinks, but thirty or forty sink- 
holes in a location are the old cellars of a deserted village. 
Why did they build a mound on the point of a hill, where 
nature gave them an outlook ? Did not these signal mounds serve 
them simultaneously for religious worship? We stand a pole, 
or make a ladder of a tree to observe from. Why did they 
cast up a mound 5 or 8 ft. high, and 10 to 30 ft. in diameter ? 


GAMBIER, O. Perrer Nerr. 
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EARTHWORKS ON THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Your letter and card at hand. It will give me great pleasure 
to assist you in procuring information to be used in your excel- 
lent journal. Mr. Seth Dean and myself are making a careful 
investigation of the antiquities of this county—Mills—and locat- 
ing accurately upon a map of the county all earthworks, “open- 
air workshops,” &c. We have found that the bluffs which skirt 
the eastern side of the old flood plain of the Missouri are very 
rich in various evidences of a prehistoric race, and, from slight 
examination, we believe the bluffs of the Nebraska side to pre- 
sent the same field for study. We have been at work nearly a 
year, and but see our task fairly commenced. Before I under- 
take to say that a “system” of signal stations exist on the Mis- 
souri bluffs, I shall want all the evidence from both sides of the 
case, or the river. 

The vessel of pottery, a photo of which has been sent you, 
was found by a party of workmen, in making an excavation for 
a road near Glenwood. When found, it was perfect, but before 
it came into my collection it had been broken into several 
pieces. It was under six feet of “bluff deposit”—Loess—when 
found, and was not accompanied by other relics. The place where 
’ this find was made is a low hill, of about twenty-five feet in its 
greatest height, and but a short distance from Keg Creek. The 
hill was formerly covered by heavy timber. I have carefully 
studied the exposure made at the time the vessel was found, and 
dug into the side of the hill where it was found, and discovered a 
few bits of burned clay There are no earthworks within a mile 
of this place known to me, though flint chips and stray bits of 
pottery are to be found everywhere in the bluffs. I will, if you 
desire, furnish you notes of our work from time to time. 

Respectfully, S. V. Provprrr. 


GLENWOOD, Iowa. 


THE ANCIENT POTTERY MAKERS. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 


The Mound Builders, the authors of the great mounds of Ohio, 
Illinois, and elsewhere, had advanced to a considerable de- 
gree in civilization, inasmuch as they had a regular form of 
government, lived mainly on the products of the soil, and had 
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begun to cultivate, at least, a taste for the imitation of nature in 
harmony and graceful pose, sculptured from the hardest stone. 
Some of these curious relics in our collections are made from the 
hardest and most obdurate quartz, hornstone, granite and jasper, 
and were the work of years, perhaps the major part of a life- 
time, in their completion. 

Along with the Mound Builders were another ingenious and 
agricultural race, who were not such great mound builders, nei- 
ther did they sculpture such beautiful things from stone, but 
their imitative genius is wonderfully shown in the manufacture 
of curious pottery. They were, in fact, masters of the ceramic 
art. Perhaps we have very few modern artists to-day that 
could equal these ancient pottery makers in taste, skill, curious 
design, and wonderful imitation of nature. Birds, beasts, fishes, 
even the shells on the river shore have an exact counterpart even 
in their domestic utensils. While digging in one of these pot- 
tery mounds in Missouri, we unearthed a large tortoise. We 
thought it was alive, and seizing it to cast in the woods for its 
liberty, we were suddenly surprised to find our tortoise was an 
earthen vessel in that shape. In the same mound we uncovered 
a huge shell, the single valve of a Unio. Closer inspection 
revealed that it was a perfect earthen vessel. Following, there 
came a perfect fish, exhibiting, to our astonishment, the scales, 
fins, and peculiarities of that species of fish in detail. 

When I walk around in my collection of thousands of the 
implements, ornaments and tools of the people of the stone age, 
and see their skill, genius, and wonderful patience to manufacture 
articles for their comfort and use solely of stone, I cannot help 
wondering what their appearance was. I took from a mound 
in Missouri a pipe of hard sandstone, the bowl of which is carved 
to represent a splendid human head, on the cheeks of which is 
depicted a beard, almost precisely similar to the beard depicted 
on the face in the sculptures of the ancient Assyrians in the 
ruins of Nineveh, as given by Layard. 

These ancient people suddenly disappeared, leaving behind 
them a wonderful record in stone and pottery. Their only life- 
work are found in their mounds, graves, and in the relics scat- 
tered about the vicinity of their habitations. 

It is the archseologist’s pleasant duty to gather up these bits 
of history, scraps though they be. A publication like the Awrt- 
QUARIAN, if properly yn nt by those interested in these 
matters, might be a medium of exchange of ideas, suggested by 
real work in the field. Short accounts of discoveries of interest 
would be really welcomed and of value. 

OTTERVILLE, IIl., Oct. 7, 1880. Wm. McApams. 
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WISCONSIN COPPER FINDS AND LAKE DWELLINGS. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

A. copper implement was lately discovered on a little flat in 
Brough district (range 1 east, township 22, section 2), in Farm- 
ington, Waupacca county. In shape it strongly resembles a 
chopping-knife. In size it is 54 inches long, one inch wide, and 
about one-eighth of an inch thick. How was it intended to be 
used ¢ 

A copper spear seven inches long, with a socket for receivin, 
a shaft, in perfect preservation, was picked up in the spring o 
1880, on the beach of a lakelet south of Rice Lake, by a Mr. 
Leonard. It had evidently been lost in the water, and thrown up 
on the shore by waves. At least a hundred of the coppers in the 
state collection in the Wisconsin Capitol at Madison, have been 
likewise met with on the banks of lakes. The fact of their 
being discovered in such situations tends to confirm the theory 
that pile houses or lake dwellings were as common in prehistoric 
eras in America, as in any transatlantic region. No inter-com- 
munication need be supposed between sea-severed tribes. Nature 
itself would teach peoples aiming at a similar end, and having 
the same means at command, to employ the same means. 

In 1831, Schoolcraft, then Indian agent in Mackinaw, was 
ordered, with Lieut. Clary and some forty men, to explore the 
region south of the river St. Croix. On the 6th of August they 
found the trading house (no doubt a stockade) at Lake Chetek, 
burned. Now Chetek is only about a dozen miles from the 
ruin which I explored, and have been describing. 

A pipe just presented to the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
was exhumed in Waupacca county at the depth of twenty feet 
beneath the surface of the ground. It was found in digging a 
well. It is of red pipestone, similar to that met with in Brown 
county, Wis., which is of a more dull red than the Minnesota 


variety. J. D. Burier. 
Mapison, Wis. 








THE RAPID FORMING OF ROCK-STRATAS IN OREGON. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian: 

Permit me to ask a question. I see it often stated that relics 
of old races are found at a certain depth below the surface of the 
earth, with the strata apparently undisturbed above them, and 
the conclusion is that they have lain there long enough for the 
strata to form above them. Is this necessarily so? Do strata 
never join after having once been broken? Several years of 
my life were spent on a farm in the Walla Walla valley in this 
territory. On that farm were alkali flats, beneath which lay a 
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black alkali rock, from one to five or six inches in thickness, so 
hard that it is impossible, when more than about an inch thick to 
dig.through it with simply a spade, but a pick is alse necessary. 
It is usually from three inches to two feet below the surface of 
the ground. Many a rod have I dug through it with a pick. 
Yet such is its nature, that when a hole is dug through it, and 
the alkali rock removed, that it will join itself together again 
in a few years, unless the space broken is very large, and it is 
uncovered. I have often seen the alkali rock forming on the 
edges of open ditches, and have dug through the same place 
with a pick, the second time. 

Some persons finding a relic beneath this rock might infer 
that it was hundreds of years old, and yet they might be mis- 
taken. Rotten timber has been found beneath this layer, which 
was placed there since the country was settled, about forty-five 
years ago. 

Now, are there no other strata which thus unite after being 
once broken? I acknowledge my ignorance, but when I have 
read of the situation of some relics beneath some unbroken 
strata, and supposed to be many thousand years old, my knowl- 
edge of this rock has made me wonder whether some of the 
strata might not join together in a few hundred or two thousand 
years. Will some one be kind enough to inform me ? 

SKOKOMISH, Mason Co., Washington Ter. M. EE ts. 








WILD RICE. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Zizania aquatica, L., Indian rice, wild rice, Canada rice, 
water oats, folle avoine of the French settlers, grows on the 
borders and shallows of our fresh water rivers and lakes in 
eastern Massachusetts; on the Hudson and Delaware rivers, par- 
ticularly luxuriant where the tide ebbs and falls, even twelve 
feet high. (Gould.) It grows abundantly on the borders of 
the small lakes in Michigan, Indiana, lowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, in water from two to five, and sometimes even nine feet 
deep. (Klippart.) It is also found wild in all of the southern 
states. 

The columns or stalks are from three to twelve feet long. The 
panish or head is large, of a pyramidal form, the lower branches 
staminate and the upper pistillate. When the pollen is shed, it 
rises to impregnate the pistillate flowers. It is an annual, and 
flowers in July or August in the northern states. The seeds are 
blackish, smooth, various, cylindrical, about one-half inch long, 
very deciduous, falling from the plant when ripe at the slightest 
shake. Within they are white and farinaceous. 
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The northern Indians of the lakes and rivers between the 
Mississippi and Lake Superior, gather the seed by pushing a 
canoe between the stalks, and beating the heads over the boat. 
An acre of rice is said to be nearly or quite equal to an acre of 
wheat in nutriment, and the grain, whether eaten dry, roasted, 
or otherwise cooked, is esteemed palatable. Father Hennepin, 
in 1680, on his journey to and along the Mississippi, ate it, and 
pronounces “these oats better and more wholesome than rice.” 
its fruit is in universal use by the Indian tribes of the north- 
west. Jonathan Carver, in 1784, penetrated the western coun- 
try, and pronounced this rice “the most valuable of all the 
spontaneous productions of that country.” Gen. Verplanck, a 
- commissioner to the Chippewa Indians, pronounces it better 
than southern rice, the kernels being larger, and its flavor better. 
When boiled and stewed, and left to cool, it forms, he says, a 
consistent mass, like good wheat bread, and more nutritious. It 
forms the main reliance of the Indians during the winter 
months for their sustenance, Prof. Randall, of Cincinnati, also 
considers this grain superior in taste and far more nutritious 
than southern rice. 

Pinkerton, long ago, said that this plant seemed designed by 
nature to become the bread-corn of the north, and Professor 
Bennett says: “It has all the natural capabilities to become a 
valuable corn. We find, however, no instance of its cultivation 
as a corn crop, although it was planted in England as early as 
1791. It is probable that the difficulty of harvesting will offset 
other advantages; an Indian squaw will gather up five to ten 
bushels a day. The deciduous nature of the seed is also a bar- 
rier to its culture.” 

The first mention of this wild rice is probably by the North- 
men, about 1006, at Nop, supposed by Prof. Roper to be in the 
vicinity of Taunton, Mass. “They found there upon the land 
self-sown fields of wheat; there, where the ground was low, but 
oats there when it rose somewhat.” (Voyages of the Northmen 
to America, Penn’a Soc. ed., p. 51.) 

This plant is said by Gould to be especially adapted for soil- 
ing, and to be harvested with as little trouble as hay can be from 
the salt marshes from which it is taken. Wherever cows do get 
a chance to feed on it, he says, they show its value in the in- 
creased flow and the increased richness of their milk. Bigelow, 
in his Plants of Boston, says that “horses appear to be fond of 
it, and no plant now employed as forage offers a larger crop.” 
Elliot says its leaves are succulent and eaten with avidity by 
stock of all descriptions. In Savannah, under the name of 
wild oats, it is used almost exclusively during the summer season 
as green fodder for their cows and horses. A Mr. Gazzo, of La 
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Fourche, La., says stock of every description are fond of it 
when green or cured as hay. The first settlers in Louisiana 
called it folle avoine. It will yield two crops a year of good 
hay. 

It is spoken of in the Gardener’s Chronicle, Aug. 1, 1874, 
under the heading of “new material for paper.“ 

Zizania latifolia, Nance,syn. Hydropyrum latifolium, Griseb, 
is the “Kaw-sun” of China. It is found in lakes of Amoor, 
Manchuria, China and Japan. From Dr. Nance we learn that 
the solid base of the stem forms a very choice vegetable, largely 
used in China, where it is cultivated. 

Trusting these hastily gathered facts may prove of interest, 


Very truly yours, E. Lewis Sturtevant. 
So. FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Oct. 25, 1880. 








NEST OF FLINT RELICS. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Dear Sir: The cache to which I referred was discovered on 
the farm of Mr. Ed. Witman, two miles west of Centreville, 
Montgomery Co.,O. The ground which (at the point where the 
discovery was made), is slightly elevated, had been so far re- 
duced by long-continued culture that finally the plow crashed 
through the upper part of the pile with a racket and jingle 
quite startling to the young plowman. A glance, however, 
revealed the rather interesting cause. I happened very oppor- 
tunely to pass through the neighborhood a few days after the 
discovery, when my attention was directed to it. The deposit 
contained six hundred and twenty-one (621) perfect specimens, 
exclusive of some two dozen that were broken by the plow. As 
usual in such cases, they are all plain, or of the leaf form, but 
remarkably symmetrical. The material is a brownish black 
chert. In length they range from two to five inches. The form 
of a large percentage of them is oval, terminating in a sharp 
apex. There are very few narrow ones, and these are uniformly 
the longest. They were placed in the ground, edge up, which 
was the cause of so many broken ones.. The weight of the entire 
batch of perfect specimens is forty-five (45) pounds. 

Some years ago, a few dozen of these objects were turned up 
by the plow a short distance from the large deposit. They were 
piled up on a stump, where they were subsequently found by 
the “boys,” who fully appreciated their value as “missiles.” 

ALEXANDERSVILLE, O. S. H. Bruvxtey. 
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PREGLACIAL MAN. 
To the Editor of the American Antiquarian : 

Will you give me space for a brief note in regard to the very 
interesting paper in the October number of the AnriquaRIAN, 
by Miss Babbitt. The question of the existence of pre- or 
inter-glacial man in America is of first importance, and every 
fact which bears upon the qnestion should be most carefully 
scrutinized. The “find” of quartz flakes, etc., described in the 
paper, was “at the base of a gentle slope which intersects both 
the level surface of the terrace proper and the steeper terrace 
bank.” The flakes also were found to “lie upon a ded of soi, 
of the same character with that above.” Is it not pretty evi- 
dent from these facts that the articles originally constituted a 
surface deposit, which has been covered by a land slide, or by 
some equivalent means, perhaps the uprooting of a tree growing 
on theslope ? It seems to me that the conditions of deposit pro- 
hibit us from viewing it as any evidence of the existence of man 
at or near the time of the glacial epoch. R. 








EDITORIAL. 


THE DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 


Olympia, the scene of the explorations which have been carried 
on under the Prussian Government, is one of the most interest- 
ing localities in all Greece. It is the place where the Olympian 
games were celebrated, and where the earliest specimens of nude 
art and architecture are found. In fact, the Hellenic race may 
be said to have begun their history here, for the dates of all 
events are counted from the era of the Olympic games, which 
begun in 776 B. C., and their earliest distinctive cultus appeared 
then. There was, to be sure, a prehistoric cultus which, during 
the mythic age, had made considerable advance. An oracle of 
Jupiter was there long before the era of the Olympic games, 
and it is said that even the games themselves were played there 
by gods and men. The first cultus which exised here was 
Pelasgian, but the Doric migration introduced the distinctively 
Greek or Hellenic art. 

The destruction of Olympia occurred about the time of the 
cessation of the Olympic games in the year 395 A. D. In the 
same year the Goths, with Alaric at their head, invaded the 
palaces and temples, melted down such bronze statutes as the 
Christian iconoclasts had left, and destroyed the villages and 
cities. 
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Silence and obscurity settled down upon Olympia, and the 
very site was forgotten. The first to discover the spot was an 
English traveler, who, in 1766, looked down from the mountain 
and beheld the works of art buried among the overgrowing 
forests. In 1829 the work of exploring the site was undertaken 
under the French, and many valuable treasures were discovered. 
In 1851 Ernest Curtius, the eminent historian, urged the German 
Government to undertake the exploration, but the work was 
delayed until 1875. It was then begun, and about $40,000 has 
been spent annually by that government, the statues and works 
of art being, however, left the Greeks, and only casts being taken 
by the Germans. 

Among the works which have been brought to light from the 
ruins of this ancient city, the most interesting to the archzolo- 
gist are the buildings, about forty of which have been discovered, 
the statues, and especially the memorials of the ancient games. 

The buildings enumerated are the Stadion, the treasure houses, 
the terrace of the Zanes, the Metron, the Exedra, the Heraion, 
the Phillipeion, the Gymnasium, the Hippodrome and especially 
the Temple of Zeus. 

The ruins of these different buildings have been uncovered, 
and many interesting points in their architecture and ornamenta- 
tion are observed; but the most interesting point is the relative 
situation of the buildings. They were in close proximity. The 
altar of Zeus, the Stadion and the Hippodrome were closely 
connected by a road running from the northwest gate of the 
altis to the altar of Zeus and to the agora or square. This 
altar stood in the center of the sacred enclosure, between the 
three doric peripteral temples of Zeus, Hera and Rhea. Of 
these three temples that of Zeus was by far the largest and the 
most splendid. It was built as early as 570 B. C. and was 
finished six years after the Parthenon. The material was a hard 
porous, sand-colored Tufa, but this being stuccoed, had the 
appearance of marble. The style was Doric, and a purer form 
of the art than that found in the Parthenon. 

The temple stood upon a stylobate, or platform, ascended by 
three steps, which rested upon a solid basis of stone-work. It 
was peripteral (surrounded by columns), having six columns in 
front and thirteen columns on the side. The columns were 
thirty-four feet four inches in height and seven feet three inches 
in diameter. The building, which was two hundred and ten 
feet three inches long and sixty-six feet five inches high and 
ninety feet eleven inches wide, was divided into three parts, 
namely, the pronaos, with the corresponding posticum at either 
end, and the cella between them, which was entered by the 
great eastern door. 
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The cella was divided into a nave and side aisles by two rows 
of seven columns each, which supported galleries. A low 
wall divided the middle aisle from the side aisle, and a gate 
between the columns of the west end prevented an approach 
too near the image of the god, which stood at the back of the 
sanctuary opposite the door of the entrance. This temple at 
Olympia has been compared to the Parthenon at Athens, but 
was in many respects inferior. It stood in a valley surrounded 
by a grove of trees, the altis, while the Parthenon was raised 
upon the Acropolis, and was visible from a great distance. It 
was built in the doric style by a native artist. It contained the 
celebrated Cryselephantine statue of Zeus, which has been 
described by Pausanias as according to the testimony of antiquity 
the greatest marvel of art. This splendid image, with the throne 
and base, was forty feet in height. It is said to have com- 
pletely realized the idea conveyed by the well-known epithet, 
“Father of Gods and men, suggesting mingled power and 
benignity.” No trace has been discovered of the statue, as the 
material out of which it was constructed was perishable. Within 
516 years of the time of Phidias, its maker, it had to be repaired, 
the gold and ivory plates of which it was formed having sepa- 
rated from the core of wood beneath. In Ceesar’s time it was 
struck by a thunderbolt, but was destroyed, when the building 
was burned by fire in the days of Theodosius. 

Of the statues found, the Hermes, with the infant Dionysus, 
by Praxiteles, is, perhaps, the most remarkable. Pausanias de- 
scribes this in the fifth book of his Itinerary. The identical group 
described ‘by Pausanias seventeen hundred years before, was 
discovered in 1877. It was mutilated, both arms being broken 
off, and both legs a little below the knee; but the trunk was 
unharmed, and the matchless head was without a scratch. - 
The right arm from the shoulder to the elbow, and the left arm 
complete, were afterwards (1878) discovered. This arm, which 
still bore the torso of the infant, rested upon the trunk of a tree, 
over which fell to the ground in rich folds the mantle on which 
the child rested. A cast of this statue is now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts: The worship of Dionysus originated 
with the Thracians, but afterwards received from oriental 
religions many foreign elements. He was one of the native 
deities whose worship became almost universal. The old myth is 
full of anthropomorphic symbolism. Zeus (the supreme power), 
begets by Demeter (or earth) a daughter, Persephone, the world 
of Vegetation. While she is still young and fair she is borne 
down by Hades (death) to the gloom of the Under world. She 
becomes a mother by her own father, and gives birth to Zagreus 
(or animal nature), whose highest form is savage man. Zagreus. 
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excites the jealousy of the Titans (the destructive forces of na- 
ture), who rend him by piecemeal and devour all but his heart, 
which is carried to Zeus. Zeus vowing vengeance against the 
the Titans, devours the heart and conceals it in his thigh. In 
due time the child Dionysus is born and delivered by its father 
to Hermes, who carrries it to its earth-nurses, the nymphs of 
Nysa. Dionysus, the God of Wine, the offspring of the highest 
power of nature in all its successive phases, is entrusted to 
the messenger of the gods to be conveyed to the earth, where 
he is to dwell and be a god. Thus did mythology and poetry 
combine to celebrate the powers of nature in all. Praxiteles, 
taking advantage of the myth, has embodied the whole of these 
strange personifications in the statue, which has been exhumed. 

The most beautiful work of art discovered is the Niké of 
Paionios. This has been described by Mr. Chas. H. Perkins, 
in the sixth number of the American Art Review. It stood in 
front of the temple facade, on the summit of a shaft formed of 
ten blocks of marble, resting on an oblong block of the same. 
Its superiority as a work of art makes it difficult to be believed 
that it was by this artist, but it is true to the northern school of 
art, showing the realism of that school. It is one of the few 
pieces of statuary of Paionios which attained to the merit of the 
works of the real masters of Greece. 

The illustrations of the games found at Olympia are given by 
the groups of statuary which were placed on the front gate of the 
temple of Zeus. This was sculptured by Paionios, and repre- 
sented the chariot race between Pelops and Oinomaos, King of 
Pisa. They were described by Pausanias, and have been re- 
stored from the description. All of the twenty-one figures 
belonging to this group have been discovered, although ten of 
the male figures are headless, and all are more or less mutilated, 
but are sufficiently perfect for purposes of identification. 

The myth is that Oinomaos had been warned that his daughter 
Hippodamia should marry. He obliged her suitors to race with 
him on condition that those who failed should forfeit their lives. 
Thirteen had perished when Pelops had obtained from Posu- 
diem his golden car and winged coursers, and, entering the list, 
gained an easy victory. This is the story which the artist has 
illustrated by the group on the gable end of the temple, and the 
figures have nearly all been identified as representing the per- 
sonse of the myth. 

The Olympic games differed from the Pythian, the Nemean 
and the Isthmian, in that only equestrian and gymnastic com- 
petitors were allowed. They were celebrated by athletes, who 
underwent ten months’ training, but who appeared before the 
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Judges (Hellanodikoi), and were obliged to swear before the 
statute of Zeus Horkios that they were guiltless of all murder, 
dishonesty and impiety. Despite these oaths there were instances 
of perjury, and, as a punishment, heavy fines were imposed, 
and the money spent upon bronze statues called Zanes, which 
were erected near the treasure houses. 

A terrace has been discovered on which stood the statues 
called Zanes, which were erected with the money of the per- 
jured athletes, and the pedestals and colossal foot, and some 
thunder bolts, have been identified as belonging to the statues. 
An inscription on a bronze plate belonging to the statue of an 
athlete has also been deciphered. 

The racing was either with Quadriga—four-horse chariots, or 
Biga—two-horse chariots. At times women were admitted, and 
it is remarkable that the inscription concerning Kyniska, the 
daughter of Archidamos, the king of Spain, the first one who 
gained a victory, -has been found at Olympia, corresponding to 
the description of Pausanias, who says that a Quadriga, with the 
effigy of the Princess, stood in the pronaos of the temple of the 
Zeus. 

These various particulars concerning the Olympian games 
have been remarkably illustrated by other discoveries. The 
picture of the judges is found in a bas-relief on a cippus, found 
at Chiensi; the crowning of an athlete is also traced in the 
ornamentation of a vase in the collection of the Duc de Luynes; 
the marble seat of an Agothete has been found at Athens, the 
picture of a charioteer is seen in a Greeco-Etruscan vase, and 
other monuments; but nowhere have the illustrations been so 
complete as in Olympia, and especially in the Temple of Zeus. 
The statues referred to are colossal, twenty-one in number, and 
were arranged originally on the west pediment of the temple, 
with Zeus, as a judge of the battle, in the middle, and the two 
river gods, Alpheiros and Kladeos in the outer angles. Beside 
these, an altar stood before the temple, on which the hecatomb 
or offering of one hundred oxen was made, on the fifth day of 
the games. A roadway, along which the deputies of the Hel- 
lenes drove in sacred procession in their magnificent chariots, 
led to this altar, and to the temple. The space around the 
temple was filled with the statues of the victors in the games. 
In fact the place abounded with the monuments of the games. 
The statues were many of them made of bronze, and these were 
melted down by the Goths, and other monuments were removed 
and placed in the walls for defense, during the times of the 
Byzantine empire, yet enough remain to make the record well- 
nigh complete. 

ot only this, but many other points in Greek archeology 
have been fully illustrated. 
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The various stories of Greek mythology are here embodied in 
statuary and sculpture. The works of many known and unknown 
artists have been brought to light, showing both the skill of 
these old masters as it has never been shown before, and at the 
same time exhibiting in their expressive attitudes and in their 
artistic lines the mythologic conceptions which there prevailed. 
On the east pediment of the temple was a group which illus- 
trated the story of the centaurs and the wedding-feast of Peiri- 
thoos. In this group the centaurs are seen carrying off the 
women, and the Hellenes are coming to the rescue. Combat- 
ants are seen engaged im strife. Prostrate on the ground are 
female slaves lamenting, and Apollo is seen intervening in the 
strife. 

On the metopes of both ends of the temple the twelve labors 
of Hercules are sculptured in alto relievo. Other events in 
mythology are also here illustrated. The whole worship of 
Zeus had its focus in this temple. Near it, between the temple 
and the Heraion, was the precinct where Pelops, the hero and 
ancestor of the Hellenes, was worshipped, the place still retain- 
ing the simplicity of the olden time. The worship of Hera 
and Apollo also prevailed here. The discovery of Olympia is 
indeed, as Prof. Curtius* says, an event that marks an epoch in 
our knowledge of Hellenic antiquity. 

The history of architecture has received fresh light; the 
comparison of temple architecture in Greece with that in other 
countries has been made easy, and the whole subject of the 
evolution of art and architecture has been opened to investiga- 
tion. The inscriptions also which have been discovered belong 
to most diverse epochs, and exhibit a great variety in the form of 
letters, and hence the history of the alphabet receives additional 
light. The connection of the naturalistic thought and the relig- 
ious or spiritual conéeptions in mythology has also received 
fresh illustration in the works of art, and so the whole subject 
of history, mythology, art and architecture of the early poetical 
age of Greece is concentrated here, and at one view brought to 
the eye of archeologist and student together. No discovery in 
the nineteenth century compares with this in this respect, and 
many a year of science will be occupied in gathering the 
harvest. 

*See North American Review, December, 1880. 
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THE JOURNEY OF JACOB. 


The International Sunday School Lessons have again brought 
up the question of the location of Haran.* The Haran of tradi- 
tion, that is Charree of Mesopotamia beyond the Euphrates, is 
upward of three hundred geographical miles from the central 
summit of the Gileadite Mountains. It would take not a week 
but a month to accomplish this journey on foot, considering the 
difficulties of a route partly across the desert and the additional 
circumstance pleaded by Jacob as an excuse, that it was the 
breeding season of the flocks and it would be unsafe to urge 
them on the road. It would have been a physical impossibility 
for him to have made the journey in less time. Yet we are 
told that Jacob and his family, including his wife and children, 
and his numerous flocks, accomplished the journey in ten days. 
Now one way to reconcile the scriptural account of the jour- 
ney of Jacob, is to seek for another location of the scriptural 
Haran, and this has been accomplished by certain travelers who 
find the location elsewhere. 

J. L. Porter, in an account of a visit to a village called 
Harrén el--Awamid, or Harran of the Columns, near Damascus, 
gave rise to the idea that this was possibly the Haran of the 
scripture. Dr. Beke recognized this and determined on a visit 
to the spot. Here he found everything to his mind—Rebec- 
ca’s well; the daughters of the men of the city, with their pitch- 
ers, going out for water at the time of evening; flocks and 
herds; trailing vines bearing on the wine of Helbon, and a dis- 
tance of seven days from the Mount of Gilead. His conclusion 
was thus expressed: 

“That Harran is the representative of the place of that name 
mentioned in the Book of Genesis as the residence of Terah 
and his descendants, there is now no reasonable ground for 
questioning. 

“The ‘Awaj is the Pharpa of scripture, the ‘river’ that was 
crossed by the patriarch Jacob when he fled from Laban. ‘And 
he rose up, and passed over the river, and set his face toward 
the Mount Gilead.’ 

“At the time when the seventy made their translation of the 
Bible, the geographical term Mesopotamia had general usage — 
among the Greeks. Then, as the Hebrew expression ‘Aramea 
of the two rivers’ had a sort of analogy with the Greek word 
meaning ‘ between two rivers,’ they identified the one with the 
other. But, on looking closer, we easily perceive that this term 
Mesopotamia does not go back to a period anterior to the con- 
quests of Alexander in Asia. 


*We draw the facts from an artic,e by J. R. Paine, published in the Independent a y ea 
or two ago. 
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“At any rate, a collective name for Mesopotamia does not 
exist in Assyrian inscriptions, nor in the docrines of the Persian 
kings. Why should it be otherwise among the Hebrews, who 
could only have borrowed the name from its ancient possessors? 

“Allowing the northern one of the two rivers to be Euphrates, 
where was the other? At first one naturally thinks of the 
Orontes, which is the largest river in Syria after the Euphrates; 
but the Orontes is not mentioned in the Holy Scriptures: It 
appears, therefore, to be the river of Damascus, styled Abana 
in the Bible and Chrysorhoes by the classic geographers. This 
river separates Syria from Palestine, and every traveler going 
from Northern Syria toward the latter country is obliged to 
cross the Chrysorhoes. It is, then, altogether probable that the 
river traversed by Jacob, before reaching Gilead, was the 
Chrysorhoes. 

“The distance which separated the city of Haran from Mount 
Gilead could be traversed in seven days; but this time is too 
short for reaching the Euphrates from Mount Gilead, and much 
more for arriving at Carrhae, a long way beyond. 

“Nicolaus of Damascus preserved the tradition that Abraham 
was a king of that city, and Justin accepted a similar tradition 
that he was of Damascus origin. 


Whether this position held by Mr. Porter and Dr. Beke is 


really the right one is an open question, yet the problem of 
Jacob’s journey in so short a time from Haran demands some 
explanation, and we throw out the suggestion, not as our own, 
but as one advanced by others. 








THE ARCH OF TITUS. 


The piece of architecture which we present as a frontispiece 
to this number, is doubtless familiar to most of our readers. It 
is, however, for the purpose of drawing attention to the dividing 
line of history which is marked by the monument, that we have 
used the illustration. 

Carlyle has said that “of man’s activity and attainment, the 
chief results are aeriform, mystic, and preserved in tradition 
only. If you demand sight of them, they are nowhere to be 
. met with.” But we maintain that the events of history have 
left their ripple marks, and that these records in monuments are 
far from aeriform or traditionary. The events which have left 
their traces on this arch are, however, not merely the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, for the commemoration of which it was 
erected, but we may say that the great epochs of ancient and 
modern history are marked by it, as by a dividing line or boun- 
dary sign. 
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Erected as it was so soon after the introduction of the chris- 
tian era, it becomes a symbol of that stage of civilization which 
has passed away, and, at the same time, a token of what was to 
follow. The Aryan race supplanted the Semitic, and, from this 
date, became the propagators both of a new civilization and a 
new religion. Classic art soon gave way to sacred art and archi- 
tecture, and even Greek and Roman culture found its limits 
about this time. Like the Coliseum at Rome, and like the bur- 
ied cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, this arch represents the 
end of classic culture, as the ruins at Olympia mark the begin- 
ning, and at the same time the golden candlesticks and the ves- 
sels of the temple, engraved upon its sides, become to us the 
symbols of the sacred history, while its form and purpose 
remind us of the secular history of the world. It may also be 
regarded as one of the few monuments which have become me- 
morials of the christian era, which was already introduced. 
The transition from the Jewish to the christian faith, and from 
the pagan idolatry to the pure spirituality began at this time, 
and we may trace the effects both of the new faith and civiliza- 
tion in the monuments which follow, as clearly as we may trace 
events of history which had then passed in the monuments 
which remain. 

The subject is at least suggestive, and hence we give thu 
engraving all the prominence it deserves. 








NEW DISCOVERIES. 


THE MOUND BUILDERS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. T. H. Lewis, of the St. Paul Academy of Natural 
Sciences, opened a mound sometime last summer near Herman, 
Minnesota, and found it to contain human bones, several arrow- 
heads, and pieces of pottery. They were all found in a circle 
about two feet in diameter, and surrounded by a row of muscle 
shells. The bones and skull are very much decayed. The 
mound has a five foot raise, with a circumference of two hun- 
dred and fifty-five feet. These aboriginal bones were about five 
feet betow the surface. 








INDIAN RELICS IN A MOUND. 


A remarkable mound, containing a vast number of human 
bones and Indian relics, was uncovered about three miles east 
of Lanesboro, on Thursday last. Mr. Newell was plowing on 
his farm, and turned up a skull, which he took to town and 
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exhibited to Dr. D. F. Powell. The doctor went out the follow- 
ing day, accompanied by others, who assisted in the excavations, 
and as a result of their labors several wagon-loads of bones 
were found, indicating that the mound had been the burial 
place of fully six hnndred human beings. The bones were all 
of full-grown men, there being no remains of women and chil- 
dren, indicating clearly that these were corpses of men killed 
in battle. A copper spear-head, harder than steel of modern 
times, a handsome pipe, and other articles, were secured by the 
editor of the Lanesboro Journal. Also many stone knives and 
a stone maul, of harder material than exists in this vicinity, 
were found. Big Fire, grand medicine man of the Winneba- 
gos, says a great battle occurred at that place some centuries 
ago, between the Chippewas and Sioux, the former coming 
out victorious, and nearly annihilating their enemies. After the 
battle a trench was dug, and some six hundred warriors were 
piled therein. Big Fire’s version of the matter looks very rea- 
sonable.— Preston (Minn.) Pepublican. 








ANCIENT MAN IN MISSOURI. 


The finding of numerous relics of a buried race, on an ancient 
horizon, from twenty to thirty feet below the present level of 
country in Missouri and Kansas has been noted. The St. Louis 
Republican gives particulars of another find of an unmistakable 
character made last spring in Franklin county, Missouri, by Dr. 
R. W. Booth, who was engaged in iron mining about three 
miles from Dry Branch, a station on the St. Louis and Santa Fé 
railroad. At a depth of eighteen feet below the surface the 
miners uncovered a human skull, with portions of the ribs, ver- 
tebral column, and collar bone. With them were found two 
flint arrow heads of the most primitive type, imperfect in shape 
and barbed. A few pieces of charcoal were also found at the 
same time and place. Dr. Booth was fully aware of the im- 
portance of the discovery and tried to preserve everything found, 
but upon touching the skull it crumbled to dust, and some of the 
other bones broke into small pieces and partly crumbled away, 
but enough was preserved to fully establish the fact that they 
are human bones. 

Some fifteen or twenty days subsequent to the first finding, at 
a depth of twenty-four feet below the surface, other bones were 
found—a thigh bone and a portion of the vertebra, and several 
pieces of charred wood, the bones apparently belonging to the 
first found skeleton. In both cases the bones rested on a fibrous 
stratum, suspected at the time to be a fragment of coarse mat- 
ting. This lay upon a floor of soft but solid iron ore, which re- 
tained the imprint of the fibers. 
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Overlaying the last found bones was a stratum of what ap- 
peared to be loam or sod, from two and a half to three inches 
thick, below which was a deposit of red, soft hematite iron ore, 
lying upon two large bowlders of hard ore standing on edge, 
standing at an angle of about forty-five degrees, the upper ends 
leaning against each other, thus forming a considerable cavity, 
which was filled with blue specular and hard red ore and clay, 
lying upon a floor of solid red hematite. It was in this cavity 
that the bones, matting, and charred wood were found, inter- 
mixed with ore. 

The indications are that the filled cavity had originally been 
a sort of cave, and that the supposed matting was w ore probably 
a layer of twigs, rushes or weeds, which the inhabitants of the 
cave had used a a bed, as the fiber marks cross each other irreg- 
ularly. The ore bed in which the remains were found, and part 
of which seems to have formed after the period of human occu- 
pation of the cave, lies in the second (or saccharoidal) sandstone 
of the Lower Silurian.—Scientifie American. 


RELICS OF THE MOUND BUILDERS NEAR JOLIET, ILL. 

During the grading for the Chicago & Strawn railroad, four 
miles up the river from Wilmington, a bank or mound of stiff, 
clayey sand, about forty feet in diameter and ten feet in height, 
was cut into by the graders, and skeletons, pieces of pottery, and 
copper implememts were found. The skeletons which have 
been unearthed are in a poor state of preservation, the largest 
and hardest bones only being found. On each side of the skel- 
etons, near where the ears were, were found pieces of copper 
about an inch and a half in thickness, and these, it is supposed, 
were used as ear-ornaments or ear-rings by the ancient owners 
of the skulls. By the side of the skeleton, or rather where the 
skeleton was, belonging to this skull, was found a large kettle 
containing several flint arrow heads and a copper blade. The 
blade is about four inches in length and half an inch in thick- 
ness, tapering toward the edge from the center. The vases 
seem to have been made of pounded shells mixed with blue 
clay. Some of the vases are ornamented by scroll work nearly 
the same as the engravings on the outside of water-cases, and 
others by fancy but regular indentures. Dr. E. R. Willard has 
in his possession one, about five inches in its greatest diameter, 
four inches high, and four inches through the top, with places 
on the sides showing where the handles had been. Most of the 
skeletons are found at a depth of five or six feet, lying face 
downward, with the face toward the northwest. Pieces of 
burnt red clay, varying in shape and size, and placed about 


eight inches apart, surround each skeleton. 
JOLIET, Ill, Oct. 22. 
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GOLD ORNAMENTS IN TEHUANTEPEC. 

A very interesting collection of some finely wrought gold 
ornaments was recently found near the village of Tehuantepec. 
The find consists of a dozen golden statuettes, ear rings, lip 
rings, and many curiously wrought golden tortoises. A large 
golden tablet, curiously engraved with fantastic figures and 
hieroglyphs, probably being a history of the treasure and the 
cause of its being buried, and some ornaments of copper, uten- 
sils and vases of artistic form, beautifully painted, and a cup 
whose handle represented the paw of a cat, beautifully executed, 
and some hocebts of mussell shells were also found. 

The treasure was covered by a mound, and in the midst of it 
lay the remains of a skeleton, which was evidently very ancient, 
as the bones at the first touch fell to pieces. The treasure is 
supposed to belong to a Zapitete or chief, who was probably de- 
posited in his grave long before the Spanish conquest. 

Unfortunately the largest part of the finely-wrought orna- 
ments was taken to a jeweler and thrown into a melting pot 
and reduced to gold, the gold being unalloyed and nearly pure, 
the value proving to be about $1000. A small golden statuette, 
supposed to represent the king, and a golden tortoise, a lip ring, 
and a few other articles have been recovered, and are now in 
the museum in Berlin, Germany. 








ALEUTIAN MUMMIES. 

The Academy of Sciences of San Francisco, California, has 
been made the recipient of a couple of mummies from a 
cave in the island of Kagamil, one of the Aleutian islands. 
These mummies are supposed to have been placed in the 
cave in 1756, about the time when the Russians were first 
seen by the natives. They are interesting, as they contain 
relics indicating the handiwork of the Innuits before they were 
influenced by civilization. No implements whatever were found 
about them. 








PAGAN IMAGES IN ENGLAND. 

A large statue of sandstone, nearly life size, and two Roman 
altars, have been discovered at York, England, while digging 
for the foundations of the Roman Catholic convent. The statue 
is supposed to be that of the god Mars, and the find probably 
belongs to the third century of the christian era. The heathen 
images may have been buried because they had become objects 
of hatred after the introduction of christianity. 








A CANOE IN SWITZERLAND. 

A fine canoe, in perfect preservation, has been discovered in 
the marshes near Concise, Switzerland. It is a relic of remote 
ages, and has been placed in the Lausanne Academy. 





PERSONAL. 


PERSONAL. 


We are happy to announce that Prof. J. S. Newserry, of 
Columbia College, New York, is hereafter to have charge of the 
Department of Geology in this magazine. Communications 
may be addressed to him, or to the editor-in-chief. 


Dr. Sternen Bowers, who, for several years, was engaged in 
archeeological and geological explorations in southern California, 
and more recently in Wisconsin, has made Clinton, Wis., his 
home, and is publishing the Weekly Herald, devoted to science, 
literature, general and local news. During the present year he 
will publish a series of archeological papers in his weekly, relat- 
ing to his researches in Wisconsin and California. 


Dr. A. Bastran has returned from a two years’ journey in 
the interest of ethnology, and has reported to the German An- 
thropological Society the result of his observations. He has 
made a study of Polynesian Mythology, and says that the Poly- 
nesian circle of thought is, after the Bhuddist, the most exten- 
sive on the earth. A surprising homogenity prevails throughout 
the length and breadth of the Pacific ocean, and over a part of 
Oceanica. There exists a direct relation between their mythol- 
ogy and their'religion, though the knowledge of their belier is 
not easily gained, as the priests hide their doctrines under sym- 
bols which only the initiated can understand. This field of study 
is very interesting, as it is undoubtedly the connecting link 
between Asiatic and American ethnology. 

Principat J. W. Dawson, of Montreal, has been giving a 
series of lectures on the Geology of Palestine as related to 
Bible History, before the students of Auburn Seminary. 

Proressor Dawxus, in his visit to this country, lectured be- 
fore the Lowell Institute of Boston, and the Academy of Science 
of New York. 

Masor Powe t has now eight parties in the field who are en- 
geged in the work of making a study of the North American 

ndians. These are scattered through Utah, Arizona, Nevada, 
*New Mexico and California. One of these parties have just dis- 
covered, near Santa Fe, New Mexico, the largest collection of 
ruins ever found on this continent. 

M. DestrE Cuarnay has succeeded in uncovering a Toltec 
dwelling at Talu, Mexico, which was composed of 24 apart- 
ments, 12 corridors, 2 cisterns and 15 small stairways, all of 
them of.extraordinary architecture. He also found bones of 
gigantic bisons, and among a lot of tiles, gutters and bricks, 
some porcelain ware, enamels, ani the glass neck of a bottle, 
ornamented with the colors of ancient Roman glassware. M. 
Charnay is an enthusiast, and is making, evidently, the most of 
his discoveries, but no doubt will add to the actual sum of 
knowledge many valuable items of information. 
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LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
EDITED BY ALB. 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Tue tribe of the Taznsas Inp1ans on the lower Mississippi, 
between the Naktche and the French colony at New Orleans, 
La., is reported by writers of the 18th century to have been con- 
geners of the Naktche. An abstract of their language has just 
been published in the Revue de Linguistique, of Paris, vol. xiii, 
pg. 166-186, which proves that this statement is entirely un- 
founded, for there is no connection between the languages spoken 
by either tribe. The reason why the French colonists of that 
epoch believed in such an affinity was the similarity of their 
idols, sun- and fire-worship. Mr. Parisot, who has published 
these linguistic dates from ancient family documents, states that 
no real adjective exists in Taensa, but that participles and nouns 
are used instead; that in the substantive noun there are two 

“genders,” the noble and the ignoble, the latter comprehending 
women, female animals, and all inanimate things. By append- 
ing certain suffixes a noun of the noble gender can pass into the 
ignoble gender. The tenses of the verb are marked by prefixes 
of an adverbial nature, the modes and voices by suffixation. 
A verb to have does not exist, nor does the substantive verb 
to be. 


Pror. Fr. Miitier’s “Outlines of Linguistic Science,” a com- 
prehensive work, of which mention has been made in the Antr- 
quaRiAN, vol. I, pg. 183, has now reached part second of volume 
II. In its last number, contajning 160 pages, the author treats 
exhaustively of the Malay-Polynesian family of languages, and 
regards as the highest-developed branch of it the Malay or west- 
ern group, because the word-formative process is going on by pre- 
fixation and by suffixation of real affixes, not of particles only, as 
we see it done in the eastern or Polynesian branch. The Mela- 
nesian languages occupy a middle position between the two. 


Tue Campo tribe, on the affluents of the Ucayali, in eastern 
Peru, east of the Andes, speak a vocalic language, of which 
only little was known up to the present time. This tribe is in 
a half-savage condition, and lives in the same latitude as the 
city of Lima. Charles Wiener, the French explorer, has pub- 
lished in his splendidly-illustrated work, Le Pérou et la 
Bolivie, Paris, 1880, a series of about 200 Campo words, which 
will prove useful for linguistic comparisons. 
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ETHNOLOGIC NOTES. 


Tue unsolved problem: “Which was the country anciently 
held by the Indo-European people before its segmentation and 
emigration?” has been discussed by Mr. Piétrement, in a sepa- 
rate volume: Les Aryas et leur Premiere Patrie, Paris, 1879. 
His inquiries have led him to assume that the Airydna Vaéja 
lay west of the Balkash Lake, in the southwest corner of what 
is now Siberia, about the 40th degree of latitude, in the district 
of Alatau. From a series of geographical names to be found 
in the Zend Avesta, the author then attempts to trace the mi- 
grations of the Aryans to the dwelling places which they occu- 
pied at the dawn of the historical epoch. A critic in the Revue 
de Linguistique, xiii, pp. 279-307, Mr. C. pe Hartxz, who is 
evidently a specialist in Eranic science, contends that the Air- 
yana Vaéja was not, and cannot be proved to be the country 
anciently held by the Indo-European race. Nor was the Arya- 
varta, which is mentioned in Sanskrit books, the ancient home 
of this race, for the Aryavarta lay south of the Ganges. This 
critic is of the opinion that all the passages of the Avesta on 
which Piétrement bases his results are not of a historical, but of 
a purely mythic character, even where the events are localized 
by means of geographic names. 








GENERAL REVIEW. 


THE MEXICAN BACCHUS. 


The North American Review for October has a cut of a statue or idol 
which may furnish a clue to the early history and connection of the native 
races of Mexico and Yucatan, and of the Asiatic continent. It represents 
a nude man lying horizontally on his back, with legs flexed upward and the 
soles of his feet resting on the ground, and holding in his hands a round 
vessel or bowl. This statue, found in Yucatan, has two exact counterparts, 
one of which was found in Tlascala and another in Mexico—and the sup- 
position of many, M. Charnay among the number, is that the three images 
represent a divinity which was worshipped in Yucatan, Tlascala and in 
Mexico as the God of Wine. 

Gama, in his work on the ancient monuments found in the Plaza of 
Mexico when it was graded, in 1790, thus describes the Mexican God of 
Wine: “The idol represented by this statue is the God of Wine Tezcatzon- 
catl, which means mirror locks, and he was the first God of Wine, or one 
of the Gods of Wine, hence his name of Tezcatzoncatl Ometochli.” The 
figure, says Gama, seems to be a faithful copy of the original, worshipped 
in its proper place in the temple. The head appears to be covered as with 
a convex mirror or with burnished metal of some kind, if we are to judge 
by the polish of its surface. The ornaments of the ears, necks, arms and 
legs are different from those worn by the other gods. But what especially 
distinguishes him is the basin full of liquor which he holds in his arms, and 
in the bottom of which, as in a mirror, is seen represented the paneled roof 
of the temple. 

The statue found in Mexico has the ornamentation and position of the 
other two, and besides this, it bears around the base, figures of frogs, a 
fish, mollusks and other aquatic things, and sculptured ears of maize. 
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Thus the idol bears the maize and the various products of the lakes, which 
were always the chief food of the Mexicans, and it carries a vessel which 
we must imagine to be filled with their favorite beverage. Hence we may 
infer that this is the God of the Harvests and of food in general. 

We find that this divinity, the God of Harvests, had, according to the his- 
torians Iahayn Torquemada and Hernandez, a special cultus in one of the 
seventy-eight chapels.of the great temple at Mexico. His name, according 
to Torquemada, signifies polished and shining mirror. 

The opinion of M. Charnay that the statues represent this god of wine, 
is based upon the fact that the three statues are absolutely identical in 
their essential characters, and that the three statues were found in three 
different countries, for it is not reasonable that if it were the statue of a 
king of Yucatan that the Mexicans would worship it as a god. The statue 
found in Mexico is much older in appearance than that in Yucatan, and this 
has led some to suppose that the Toltecs or Mayas, when they emigrated 
from Mexico to Yucatan, carried their worship of this divinity with them, 
but formed a new statue of him in their new home. 








THE PREVALENCE OF SPIRITUALISM AMONG THE SHAMANS OF 
ALASKA. 


Rev. Dr. Jackson, in his lecture before the Chautauqua Assembly, makes 
the following assertions, which may be regarded as explanatory of his 
description already given in the ANTIQUARIAN: 

The religion of the Indian tribes proper and the Esquimaux, is that of 
paganism, similar to the fetish worship of Africa. They believe in dreams 
and signs and tokens, and they have something akin to idolatry, although 
idolatry symbolized is very rare among them. They pin their faith largely 
to their medicine men, who gain control over the people by superstition 
and witchcraft. They claim to have the power of the spirits of men. For 
instance, a noted warrior dies, and there is a strife among the medicine 
men as to which shail get possession of his body, and they eat a portion of 
it, by which they think they get possession of the spirit that onee occu- 
pied it, and the more human bodies they can eat of, the more spirits they 
are supposed to control. The man that claims to control twenty spirits is, 
of course, more influential than the man who has only five or six. They 
have a mask grotesquely made to represent each of those spirits. When 
ono of these men is called in to heal a person who is sick or supposed to 
be dying, he puts on a mask and goes through his incantations over the 
sick one; and if he does not get well, he says the spirit is not strong 
enough, and he takes off that ‘mask and puts on another, and so he goes 
through the whole range of his masks, and if he finds none of them avail, 
and the sick man does not get well, somebody has bewitched him; and 
they have more power than all of these spirits. Then a sketch is immedi- 
ately made of the supposed witch, and when the witch is caught, it is tor- 
tured and destroyed piecemeals, and brought thus to death. 








ORIENTAL MUSIC. 


The Popular Science Monthly for December has an article on Oriental 
Music, by 8. Austin Pearce. The author states that the study of oriental 
music is made difficult from the mass of symbolism which overlies the sub- 
ject. The Chinese compared at a very early period the twelve notes of the 
chromatic scale to the lunar zodiac, and the musical sounds to the weather 
of each month. They also make the notes represent the officers of govern- 
ment—fa, the Emperor, sol, the minister, &c. The Hindoos placed the pre- 
siding deity of each note in the heavens, and ascribed miraculous effects to 
certain melodies or Rayas, each having a power over rain, harvests, sun, and 
wild beasts. The Greeks, Chaldeans and Egyptians believed in the music 
of the spheres. Pythagoras refers to the fact that the middle string of the 
lyre typified the sun, and the others the planets. On the history and de- 
velopment of musical instruments the author speaks of the bowstring of 
the warrior, the hand-clapping of the audience, the simple reed, or pipe, 
as the probable beginning of each class of instruments. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


The National Academy of Sciences met at Washington Nov. 17. Papers 
were read by Profs. A. Agassiz, B. Silliman, James Hardy, Wolcott Gibbs, 
Henry Marten, J. E. dilgard, Lieut. Schwatka, and others. No paper on 
archeology or anthropology was presented. Among those present were 
Prof. J. 8. Newberry, O. C. Marsh, J. H. C. Coffin, U. 8S. N., Geo. F. Barker, 
Chas. A. Young, Edward C. Pickering, Edward D. Cope, H. H. Newton, 
John W. Draper, Dr. J. H. Trumbuil, and others. 


The Kansas Academy of Science met at Topeka November llth. The 
following papers on archeology were read: The Judith River Group, by 
Charles Sternberg; Traces of the Aborigines in Riley county, by Prof. G. 
H. Failyer; Fragments of Pottery on the Upper Solomon, by W. C. Tillot- 
son; On Some Implements found in Trego county, by Mr. Scrooge; and the 
address of Col. Theo. 8. Case on the ancient city of Pecos, New Mexico. 
Other papers were read by Pres’t Fairchild, of the Agricultural College; 
by Prof. John D. Parker, Dr. John Fee, Prof. Snow, Mr. Eli H. Chand- 
ler, Judge Adams, H. R. Hilton, B. B. Smith, J. C. Cooper, and Prof. 
Carruth; tributes to the memory of Prof. Mudge were also presented. The 
following officers were elected: J. T. Lovewell, President; E. H. Popencoe, 
Secretary; R. J. Brown, Treas. 


The Leavenworth Academy of Science met November 17. The following 
subjects are assigned for future sessions: Rome, illustrated, by Dr. Tiffin. 
Old Egyptian theory of Creation, Dr. W. W. Backus. 


The Kansas City Academy of Science met in Oct., and a paper was read 
by Theo. S. Case on an excursion to the birthplace of Montezuma. 


The St. Louis Academy of Science met Nov. 18. Mr. Albert Todd, Pres’t, 
Prof. Nipher, Secretary. 

Major J. W. Powell has gone to the Pacific coast to look after the parties 
now engaged in taking the census of the Indians, and in ethnological work. 
Eight such parties are in the field. In New Mexico they have discovered 
the largest collection of ruins ever found on this continent. 


British Archeological Association.—The Thirty-seventh Annual Con- 
gress of this society was held at Devizes, August 16th. Papers read by 
Dr. Stephens on the “ Discovery of Paleolithic Flint Implements, with 
Mammalian Remains,” in the Reading drift; by Mr. J. A. Picton, on the 
“Ethnology of Wiltshire as Illustrated in its Places’ Names”; on the 
recent discovered Viking ship, by Mr. Loftus Brock; on ‘Existing Anal- 
ogues of Stonhenge and Avebury.” Visits were made also to the Wans- 
dyke, an ancient earthwork which extends across the county of Wilts from 
the Severn to Inkpen, in Berkshire; to the old Roman road some two miles 
distant; to the great Avebury circle, and to Silbery Hill. The opinion seems 
now to gain ground that this mound (Silbery Hill), which is the largest 
artificial mound in this country, and the great ancient stone circle at Ave- 
bury, mark the sites of the principal places of ceremony for the more 
ancient inhabitants of Mercia, and that the latter place stood as a kind of 
an ecclesiastical capital. The society also visited the world-renowned 
temple of Stonehenge, where a discussion was held in which Mr. T. Mor- 
gan, Lord Nelson, Prof. Rupert Jones, Mr. W. Money and Mr. Wright 
took part. 

The Yorkshire Archeological Association.—The annual excursion of this 
society took place on Wednesday, August 25th. Among the places visited 
was the site of the old Roman Encampment at Templeborough, supposed 
to have been formed by Agricola. The remains of a Roman pretoriun 
were unearthed about two years ago. Papers were read on the subject by 
Rev. W. Blazeby and Mr. J. Leader, F. S. A. 


The Bradford Antiquarian Society reports a ‘“‘find” near Thornton. The 
“find” comprised pottery, supposed to be of pre-Roman origin. There 
were several funeral urns, two of them being about fourteen inches in 
height, nine inches across the top, eleven and one-half inches at widest 
part of bowl, and six inches at foot; one being of sunbaked clay, with very 
rude markings. 
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The Royal Archeological Institute met July lst. Papers were read by 
Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell on ‘‘ Notes on Implements and Chips from the Floor 
of a Paleolithic Flint Work Shop”; by Prof. B. Lewis, ‘‘ Notes on Antiqui- 
ties in the Museum of Palermo”; by Mr. Petrie, on ‘Plans of Earthworks 
and Stone Remains of Kent, Wiltshire and the Lands End.” 


Society of Antiquaries.—June 17th reports excavations near Brough, 
which resulted in the discovery of two or three curious cists containing 
skeletons, with the vessels for food, as usual, by their side, and implements 
and pottery of a rude type. Also, the examination of a Roman camp on 
the sea coast, near Maryport, with a mutilated inscription of the XXth 
Roman legion, and the foundation of a Romanroad. Also, the discovery, 
in a cist in the neighborhood, of rude implements of the Bronze period. 


Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland.—_May 9th Dr. R. Angus Smith 
read a paper on ‘‘Stone Circles at Durris.” One of these, nearly perfect, 
fourteen yards in diameter, has five stones still standing. A second circle, 
sixty feet in diameter, has five stones standing, the highest five feet high. 
A third circle is composite, consisting of a large circle enclosing two 
smaller ones. The main circle is twenty-seven yards in diameter. Burials 
were found in this circle, and a cist built of boulder stones; another circle, 
forty-eight feet in diameter, with six standing stones; and still another, 
twenty-four yards in diameter, with five stones remaining. Mr. J. R. 
Findlay describes a discovery of a large urn, with elaborate ornamenta- 
tion, within a large mound at Stenton. The mound was one hundred and 
ten yards in circumference, twelve feet high, and contained near the level 
of the original surface a square cist in which were the urn, a flint knife, 
and a whetstone partially perforated. 


Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—May 24th Prof. Hughes, F. S. A., made 
remarks upon the manufacture of pottery in the Pyrenees. The primitive 
modes common among rude tribes may he learned by the practice of 
making pottery, still common among the people of the Pyrenees. 

Mr. N. Goodman exhibited some burial urns found near the mouth of 
the river Amazon, on the island of Marajou. One of these had on its bor- 
ders designs of a key of Greek pattern. The pottery of these vessels and 
their ornamentation proved them to be the burial urns of an ancient people. 
The aboriginal Indians have ceased to exist with anything like tribal rela- 
tions, or distinctive customs, for more than a century, and have become 
mixed with the Brazilian people. A wide-spread civilization once extended 
from Central America through the lands of the Incas, and along the Andes, 
but has shriveled and totally disappeared at the rude civilization of the 
west, whose forces were wielded by the Spaniards under Cortes and 
Pizarro. It is supposed that these vessels found at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon were manufactured by those who had relations with the ancient people 
of Peru, Granada, Central America and Mexico. 

Mr. Goodman called attention to the many points of correspondence 
between the Egyptian arts and customs and those of the South American 
ancient races. Mr. Griffith exhibited two urns from Peru from the tombs 
of the Incas of similar pottery, and with coatings of fine clay, of red and 
light yellowish color, exactly similar in this respect to those exhibited by 
Mr. Goodman. He suggested that the key pattern might have arisen from 
a repetition of lines representing in a conventional way the eyes, eyebrows 
and nose, comparing the Anglo-Saxon ornament springing from the same 
origin, passing through the T (upsilon) on their coins and culminating in 
the Fleur de lis. 


New Castle Society of Antiquaries —August 25th a report was given of 
the remarkable discovery of bronze weapons and female ornaments near 
Wallington, on the 14th of May, consisting of fifteen axe-heads, four spear- 
heads, three sword-blades (two with handles) and three female ornaments, 
and later on in the year another spear-head. These relics are supposed to 
be older than the Roman period, when iron was in general use, but not so 
old as the stone period. 
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ANIMAL WORSHIP AND ANIMAL TRIBES AMONG THE ARABS 
AND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Journal of Philology, Vol. 9, No. 17, has an interesting article upon 
this subject by Mr. J. Robertson Smith, from which we take the following 
quotations: 

The author says Mr. J. F. Maclennan, in his essay on the worship of plants 
and animals, in the Fortnightly Review for 1869 and ’70, lays down as a work- 
ing hypothesis that the ancient nations came through the totem stage, or, 
in other words, that they came through that peculiar kind of Fetichism 
which has its typical representation among the aborigines of America and 
Australia. The totem or kobong of these peoples is an animal or plant or 
heavenly body, appropriated as a fetich to all persons of a certain stock. 
These persons believe that they are descended from the totem, who is 
reverenced as a protector and friend, and whose name they bear. The line 
of descent is through the mother, who gives the totem to her children. 
Persons of the same totem are not allowed to marry. Where the system 
exists in this typical form, every group necessarily contains persons of dif- 
ferent totems. But a change in the system of kinship, along with other 
circumstances, may operate, as is seen in observed instances, to produce 
homogeneous groups, inheriting a single totem and totem name from father 
to son. Again the totem god of a dominant stock may come to command 
the worship of all the tribes in a group, the other tribal gods forming sub- 
ordinate deities, asin Peru. Thus, little by little, the features of the orig- 
inal system may be obliterated, till the connection between the animal gods 
and tribes bearing an animal name is no longer apparent. Mr. Maclennan 
has brought evidence to prove that from the earliest times in very many 
cases, and in the most widely separated races, “animals were worshipped 
by tribes of men who were named after them, and believed to be of their 
breed.” This conclusion, taken along with the prevalence of the totem 
system in modern savage races over a large part of the globe, opens up a 
line of enquiry of the first importance, and suggests points of view for the 
study of ancient religions. 

I am not aware that any recent writer on Semitic religions has directed 
his attention to the questions suggested by Mr. Maclennan’s speculations. 
There is a controversy whether Semitic heathenism is purely astral, or 
whether it also includes telluric elements; but the latest advocate of the 
astral theory, Count Baudissin, pursues his argument without any con- 
sciousness of the important connection that subsjsts between plant or ani- 
mal worship and totem tribes. Nay, he puts the animal worship of the 
Semites altogether aside, with the remark that “nothing is yet known of a 
sacred character being ascribed to living animals among the Semites, and 
when the gods are figured in animal form, or accofnpanied by animals, the 
animal can be more or less clearly made out to be a representation of the 
attributes of the celestial gods.” Now it will of course be admitted that 
among the Semites animal gods were largely identified with astral powers. 
But this by no means proves that from the first the animal was a mere em- 
blem of heavenly attributes. On the contrary the religion of Peru affords 
unambiguous examples of the elevation of totem gods to the skies, on the 
theory that “there was not any beast or bird upon the earth whose image 
did not shine in the heavens.” And it is strange that Baudissin should deny 
that living animals had sanctity among the Semites, when he has occasion 
in the very same essay to speak of the sacred fish so common in Syrian 
sanctuaries, and of the horses of the sun among the Jews. 

Now if the astral character of Semitic animal gods is in many cases no 
more than a theory, and a theory which at best is not conclusive as to the 
original character of these deities, it becomes a matter of great importance 
to ask if we can find any traces of a belief that the animal gods were pro- 
genitors of tribes which bore their names. In that case the theory that 
the animal forms are mere pictures of divine attributes, must fall to the 
ground; for a tribe would not claim to be the offspring of an attribute, but 
of the god himself under his proper name. The probability is that among 
the Semites, as in other parts of the ancient world, and notably in Egypt, 
animal worship and animal tribes were associated. My results are remark-. 
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ably confirmatory to Mr. Maclennan’s theory; a theory framed almost abso- 
lutely without reference to the Semitic races. I start from Arabia, because 
the facts referring to that country belong to a more primitive state of soci- 
ety than existed in Israel at the time when the Old Testament was written, 
and because in Arabia, before Islam, we find a condition of pure polythe- 
ism, and not, as in Israel, the struggle between spiritual religion and the 
relics of ancestral heathenism. 

Moreover, the first point is to show the existence of animal tribes or 
families, and hence it is convenient to begin with the Arabs, among whom 
a very great number of such tribes are found. The following examples are 
gathered from the Suyuti’s dictionary of gentile names, and makes no pre- 
tense to completeness: 

Asad, lion; “anumber of tribes.” Aws, wolf; “a tribe of the Ancar,“ or 
Defenders. Badau, ibex; “a tribe of the Kalb and others.” Tha‘laba, she- 
fox; “a name of tribes.” Gurad, locusts; ‘‘a sub-tribe of the Azol.” Thawr, 
bull; “‘a sub-tribe of Hamdan and of Abel Manah.” Gahah, colt of an ass; 
“ta sub-tribe of the Arabs.” Hida’, kite; “a sub-tribe of Murad.” 

The origin of all names is referred, in the genealogical system of 
the Arabs, to an ancestor who bore the tribal or gentile name. Thus 
the Kalb or dog-tribe consists of the Beni-Kalb—sons of Kalb (the 
dog), who is, in turn, son of Wabra (the female rock-badger), son of Tha’- 
laba (the she fox), great-great-grandson of Qoda’a, grandson of Saba’, the 
Sheba of Scripture. A single member of the tribe is Kalbi—a Kalbite— 
Caninus. 

Such is the system. But can we assign to it historical value? Is the 
ancestral dog a real personage or a mere personification of a dog ancestor, 
the eponym of a tribe which at one time really thought, like the North 
American Indians, that it was sprung of an animal stock? A conclusive argu- 
ment against the genealogical system is that it is built on the patriarchal 
theory. Every nation and every tribe must have an ancestor of the same 
name, from whom kinship is reckoned exclusively in the male line. We may 
take it as certain then, that in remoter times, gentile groups were not named 
from an historical ancestor. Another very distinct proof is afforded by tribal 
names that have a plural form. Amnar, Kilab, Dibab, Panthers, Dogs, Liz- 
ards, are originally the names of tribes, each member of which would call 
himself a panther, a dog, a lizard. The idea of an ancestor bearing the 
plural name is plainly artificial, invented in the interests of a system. 

Additional light is thrown on the true meaning of these tribal names, 
when we compare them with others in which the name is identical with that 
of adeity. Thus it wauldseem that even in the worship of the heavenly 
beings a way of thinking analogous to Totemism preceded the distant and 
awful veneration of a remote and inaccessible heavenly splendor, which 
Baudissin and others take as the type of Semitic religion. 

The analogies now brought forward make it tolerably certain that the 
animal names of stocks have a religious significance. I shall now produce 
an instance in which the ideas god, animal, ancestor, are all brought into 
connection. 

Now itis true that we have very little direct information connecting 
these facts with animal worship, and it is also true that the greater part of 
the information which we do possess about Arabic polytheism points rather 
to the worship of stones, trees, and heavenly bodies. But in estimating 
the significance of this circumstance we must remember the nature of the 
records. The followers of Islam were anxious to forget all but the mere 
surface facts of the old religion. Even of the great gods who had import- 
ant temples of their own, and were worshipped by wide districts, we hardly 
know anything beyond a few names. In the last period of Arab heathenism 
most of the great gods seem actually to have assumed human form, and 
even those which retained an animal shape, like the lion Yaghuth, and the 
horse Ya’uqe, were no longer the property of a single stock. They had 
acquired a larger importance, and wars were waged for the possession of 
their images. This is not inconsistent with totem origin, but at such a 
stage of development we can no longer expect to find direct evidence of 
the more primitive totem worship. 

There is still one important point to be noticed in comparing the ancient 
Arabs with the races who possess the totem system. A main character- 
istic of that system in its earliest forms is that totem kinship is reckoned 
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through the mother. We have seen that the animal names given in the 
tribal genealogies generally belongs to sub-tribes of different groups. 

That is just what would come about on a system of exogamy where the 
totem name was transmitted through the mother. In fact exactly the same 
thing is found in North America. There is a Bear tribe among the Hurons 
and also among the Iroquois, and so on. 

I now pass on to the Biblical data. The southern and eastern frontiers 
of Canaan were inhabited by tribes which had affinities both to Israel and 
to the Arabs. 

The most interesting case, however, is that of the Horites (Troglodytes), 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Seir, who were subsequently incorporated with 
the Edomites. The tribal system of the Horites is exhibited in the usual 
genealogical form, and the names given seem to show that they were a 
Semitic race. But the Horite genealogy, like the Arabic lists, is full of 
animal’s names. And one form shows that the Horite animal tribes were 
conceived as introduced among the Edomites in the female line, as we 
should expect to be the case. I cannot of course prove the worship of the 
animals who gave names to Horite tribes. 

These Horite or Edomite names form a bridge for us to pass over to the 
Children of Israel, or at least to the tribe of Judah. 

We find the same distribution of stock names over a wide surface in the 
various tribes and districts of Israel itself. Here we must always bear in 
mind that our‘records are drawn from a time of comparatively high civili- 

.zation and settled agricultural life. Thus we shall often have to deal with 
names of towns rather than of tribes or clans. But the townsmen formed 
a sort of clan, as is plain from the way in which towns figure in the geneal- 
ogies. 

To sum up all these scattered observations, we may say that the Arabian 
analogies are not merely general, but amount to the fact that the same 
names which appear as Totem tribes in Arabia, reach through Edom, Midian, 
and Moab, into the land of Canaan. Here we must distinguish between the 
people of Israel and the earlier inhabitants. Many of the animal names 
are, no doubt, of Canaanite origin, as we saw from Judges i, 35. Now we 
have the express statement of Lev. xviii that the Egyptians and Canaanites 
did form such marriages as by the Hebrew law are incestuous. In Egypt 
this was certainly connected with the Totem system. It can hardly have 
been otherwise in Canaan, for variations from the Hebrew law could not 
well follow any other principle than that of female kinship. 

The practices condemned by the higher moral sense of the prophets | 
were, it appears, remnants of old usage. Along with these facts we find 
other evidences of an ancient system of kinship through women. The 
presents by which Rebekah was purchased for Isaac, went to her mother 
and her brother. Laban claims his daughter’s children as his own. The 
duty of blood revenge appears to lie on the kin by the mother’s side. 

In this connection a peculiar interest attaches to the singular history of 
the tribe of Simeon. Already in the blessing of Jacob, Simeon is coupled 
with Levi, as a tribe scattered in Israel. 

This dispersion of the tribe of Simeon is most easily understood on the 
principles of exogamy and female kinship. While the men of other stocks 
separated themselves out and formed a political and local unity by conquest 
of territory, as strong Totem tribes sometimes have been known to do 
among the Indians. Simeon may be supposed to have remained in the 
position of a divided stock, having representatives through the female line 
in different local groups. 

The connection between animal worship and forbidden foods is a point 
which calls for special investigation. In the case of the Hebrews it is well 
known that no one has yet given a satisfactory theory of the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals. 

Our analysis of the testimony of Ezekiel appears to prove that super- 
stition of the Totem kind had still a hold on the Israelites in the last years 
of the independence of the kingdom of Judah. I shall now attempt to 
show that in the time of David the kinship of animal stocks was still 
acknowledged between Israel and the surrounding nations. For this pur- 
pose I observe that David seems to have belonged to the serpent stock. 
Among his ancestors the most prominent is Nahshon, who bears the ser- 
pent name, with the usual termination. 
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It is a favorite speculation that the Hebrews or the Semites in general 
have a natural capacity for spiritual religion. They are either represented 
as constitutionally monotheistic, or at least we are told that their worship 
had in it from the first, and apart from revelation, a lofty character, from 
which spiritual ideas were easily developed. That was not the opinion of 
the prophets, who always deal with their nation as one peculiarly inaccessi- 
ble to spiritual truths, and possessing no natural merit which could form 
the ground of its choice as the people of Jehovah. Our investigations 
appear to confirm this judgment and to show that the superstitions with 
which the spiritual religion had to contend were not one whit less degrad- 
ing than those of the most savage nations. 








THE GROWTH OF SCULPTURE. 


Cornhill Magazine contains an article by Grant Allen, quoted also by 
Appleton’s Journal for November, upon the growth of sculpture, which has 
some very suggestive points. From the point of view generally adopted 
by the esthetic world, Egypt and Assyria are the absolute beginning of 
every earthly art or science. But with the rapid advance of anthropology 
and of what may be called prehistoric archeology, it has become inevitable 
that we should look farther back for the origin of things. We must push 
back our search far beyond the days of Sennecherib and Rameses to the 
nameless artists who carved the figures of animals upon bits of mammoth 
tusks, under the shade of preglacial caves. We must consider the Egyptian 
and Assyrian sculpture not as rudimentary works, but advanced products 
of higher developed art. The author touches upon sundry and necessary 
stages of early and imitative art. First, the full face stage of human por- 
traiture. The Polynesians, and many other savages, have not progressed 
beyond this stage. Next in rank comes the drawing of a profile, as we find 
it among the Esquimaux and the Bushmen. Negroes and North American 
Indians cannot understand profile; they ask what has become of the other 
eye. At this second degree may also be placed the representation of animals 
as the Esquimaux represent them—a single side view, with the creature in 
what may be called an abstract position; that is to say, doing nothing 
particular. Third in rank we may put the rudimentary perspective stage, 
where limbs are represented in drawing or bas-relief as standing one 
behind another, and where one body or portion of a body is permitted to 
conceal another, of whose primitive peculiarities the Egyptian wall paint- 
ings and Etruscan vases will give us a fairidea. An Egyptian or Assyrian 
pond always consists of a square diagram of some water, surrounded by 
diagrams of trees pointing outward from it in every direction, so that some 
of them are placed sidewise and some of them upside down. 

Corner figures, like those of the Assyrian bulls and gods, give us the 
earliest hint of the statue. At first, seated or erect, with arms placed 
directly down the side to the thighs, and legs united together, the primitive 
statues formed a single piece with the block of stone behind them. Be- 
coming gradually higher and higher in relief, they at last stood out as 
almost separate figures, with a column at the back to support their weight. 
At last they assumed the wholly separate position. Side by side with these 
changes, the arms are cut away from the sides, and the legs are opened and 
placed one before the other. Gradually more avtion is thrown into the 
limbs and more expression into the features, till, finally, the cat-faced 
Egyptian Pasht, with her legs firmly set together and her hands laid flat 
upon her knees, gives place to the free Hellenic Dioscabalos, with every 
limb admirably molded into exact imitation of an ideally beautiful human 
form, in a speaking attitude of graceful momentary activity. 

The author takes the position that there are three things which have 
had an effect on the growth of sculpture: Ist, the law of heredity; 2d, 
the physical environment; and, 3d, the material for sculpture. To put the 
concrete instance, Egyptian sculpture was what we know it to be, first, 
because the people were Egyptians, that is to say, Negroids; secondly, 
because they lived in Egypt; and, thirdly, because they had no stone to 
work in but granite or porphyry. Conversely, Hellenic sculpture was 
what we know it to be, first, because the people were Hellenes, that is to 
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say, Aryans; secondly, because they lived in Hellas; and, thirdly, because 
they worked mainly in white and fine-grained Parian marble. 

Now, the Negroid race has never displayed much plasticity of intelli- 
gence, and has only produced a civilized nation in its extreme northeastern 
branch, where it spreads over the rich alluvial valley of the Nile, and bor- 
ders most closely upon the Semitic and Aryan races. Somewhat similar is 
the position of the great Mongoloid family, which has developed a civiliza- 
tion in China alone, among the fertile plains of the Hoang-Ho and Yang- 
tse-Kiang. Both these races seem to represent an early checked develop- 
ment. Each race is what it is, partly in virtue of the peculiar brain and the 
correlated individuality handed down to it by descent from its remotest 
human ancestors. 

Here the second element steps in to complicate the account. At the 
moment when our investigation begins, the main center of civilization lay 
around the eastern Mediterranean. The other isolated civilizations— India, 
China, Mexico, Peru—had, some of them little, and others no connection 
with the Egyptian, Assyrian and Hellenic culture. 

While we allow that the Aryan blood of the Hellenes had much to do 
with the differences which mark them off from the Negroid Egyptians, 
must we not equally grant that Hellenic civilization would have been very 
different if the settlers of Attica had happened rather to occupy the valley 
of the Nile, and that the Egyptians would have become a race of enter- 
prising sailors and foreign merchants if they had chosen to make their 
homes on the shores of the Cyclades and the Corinthian Gulf? 

As soon as man had passed the stage of the mere hunter or shepherd, 
he necessarily made his first essays in tillage on the rich levels watered by 
the Indus, the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Hoang-Ho and the Nile. Now, 
Egypt was specially marked out, even among such alluvial plains, as the 
natural seat of a great empire. 

Developing freely at first, apart from foreign interferences, the Egyptian 
community produced its own social system and its own artistic school, in 
accordance with its own genius and the genius of the place. The richness 
of the svil permitted the reaping of harvests far greater than sufficed for 
the cultivators’ use; but those harvests, instead of being exported (as at 
later dates) to feed the masses of Rome or England, were used to support 
vast bodies of native workmen. 

Thus Egyptian painting, sculpture and architecture became wholly sub- 
servient to the royal pleasure, and the two former arts grew up simply as 
accessories to the latter in the decoration of the vast royal buildings. 

We now arrive at the third element in the evolution of Egyptian plastic 
art—the material with which it had todeal. This, I believe, is one of the 
most important factors in the whole problem, and yet it is the one most 
persistently overlooked. The idealists who write so glibly about the 
national character of Egypt and of Greece forget that even an Athenian 
sculptor could have done little with the hard granite masses of Syene, 
while even Egyptians would in all probability have produced far more 
truthful and natural works if they had always dealt with the fine and plastic 
marble of Paros and Pentelicus. It is not too much to say that Egyptian 
sculpture has been profoundly modified by the abundance of granite, Assy- 
rian sculpture by the abundance of alabaster, and Hellenic sculpture by the 
abundance of marble. 

I do not for a moment mean to deny that the national character, formed 
by the national circumstances, did much to determine the low grade of 
development in Egyptian plastic art; but I think it almost certain that the 
nature of the material also reacted upon the national character with con- 
siderable effect. Then, again, as most of the highest architecture had also 
granite or sandstone for its “physical basis,” the whole national art could 
never attain the plasticity of Hellenic genius—could never reach the grade 
of development which was naturally reached in the free and gracious 
marble temples of Ionia or Attica. 

When we turn to Assyria, we arrive at a sort of intermediate stage 
between Memphis and Athens. Judged by the imitative standard, the 
plastic art of Nineveh is decidedly in advance of that of Egypt. 

“Assyrian art,” says Lubke, justly, ‘‘is distinguished even in its ear] es 
works from the Egyptian, by greater power fullness and roundness in the 
reliefs, by a fresher conception of nature, and by a more energetic delinea- 
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tion of life; but it lacks, on the other hand, the more delicate sense of form 
and the stricter architectural law that marked the other.” 

The valley of the Tigris, like that of the Nile, naturally gave rise at an 
early period to a great semi-civilized agricultural community. But the 
Assyrians were a Semitic people, and the difference of race counted for 
something in Mesopotamia, even as it has counted for something among 
the monotonous flats of Upper India. In addition to this primary differen- 
tiating cause, there was a second cause in the physical conditions. Assyria 
isnot so wholly isolated as Egypt. Though an inland country, it is not 
utterly cut off by the desert from all mankind, and compelled to mature its 
own self-contained civilization within its own limits like China or Peru. 

The great river formed a highway for communication with the kindred 
culture of Babylon, while lines of commerce connected the Assyrian capital 
with the Phenician, Hellenic and Hebrew worlds, as well as with the prim- 
itive Persian, Median and Indian empires. Hence, while the type of organ- 
ization remains, as in Egypt, military and despotic, there is more individual 
thought and action among the people 

“Strata of alabaster abound in Assyria.” This geological fact gives us 
the one remaining point necessary to the comprehension of Ninevite work. 
Starting thus from the same primitive basisas the Egyptians—the incised bas- 
relief painting—it is easy to see how the nature of their material, combined 
with the greater freedom of their intellects, led them soon to higher flights. 

The features display a Negroid type, which, perhaps, points back to 
Egyptian models, and the treatment is far more angular than in later works. 
One of the lions—a corner statue forming part of a slab flanking a door- 
way-—has a curious peculiarity which marks transition from a still more 
ancient and conventional style to a comparatively free and modern treat- 
ment. It has five legs. Four of these are visible as you view the animal 
in profile, and they are placed one behind the other, as though the creature 
were advancing; but two are also visible in front, one being the foremost 
of the previous four, and the other an abnormal fifth leg, which gives it the 
appearance of standing still when viewed from this aspect. Evidently the 
sculptor could not reconcile his mind to giving up the proper complement 
of legs from any point of view, and so compromised the matter by running 
two contradictory conceptions into one. 

But no place could better illustrate the importance of material than 
Babylon. More commercial and probably more civilized than Nineveh, 
Babylon stood in the midst of a far wider alluviai plain, where no building 
material except brick was procurable. Marble, alabaster, granite, were 
all unknown. Building stone, Sir A. H. Layard tells us, could only be 
brought from a distance, and it consisted chiefly of black basalt from the 
Kurdish mountains, used for ornamental details alone. The city, as a 
whole, was built of brick and mud. Hence no plastic art ever developed 
in Babylon. Its ruins consist of mere shapeless mounds, inclosing colored 
enameled tiles and other traces of esthetic handicraft; but sculpture 
utterly failed for want of a “physical basis.” No doubt pictorial and indus- 
trial arts took somewhat diverse developments from those which they 
would have taken had the architectural style been more similar to that of 
the Assyrian capital. Tapestry seems to have been to Babylon what 
sculpture was to Athens and painting to Florence. 

Turning at last to Hellas, we have to deal with a very different people, 
a different country, a different material. The Aryan Hellenes took with 
them to their island homes the same primitive intellectual, philosophical, 
and subtle minds which the Brahmans took to India and the Kelts to Ire- 
land. All we know of the Aryan race shows us that it could nowhere be 
content with such a purely external life as that of the Egyptians and Assy- 
rians. Men of that race must reflect more and feel more, and their art 
must, therefore, mirror more of their internal life. But these universal Aryan 
qualities are not by themselves sufficient to account for the specific Hellenic 
art. We must look for that in the physical peculiarities of Hellas itself. 

Such I believe to be the true secret of the magnificent Hellenic nation- 
ality. It was an Aryan race, starting with all the advantage of the noble 
Aryan endowments ; and it occupied the most favorable situation in the 
world for the development of navigation, commerce and free institutions, 
at that particular stage of human evolutions. It was the great emporium 
where met the tin of Cornwall, the gold of Iberia, the amber of the Baltic, 
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the myrrh of Arabia, the Silphium of Libya, the glass of Egypt, the pottery 
of Phoenicia, the lapis lazuli of Persia, and the ivory of Ethiopia or the East. 

Without going too deeply into the vexed question of the exact links— 
Pheenician, Hittite, Lydian and Ionian—which are variously supposed to 
connect Oriental with Hellenic sculpture, we may recognize the fact that 
the earliest Greek art started from the same primitive form as the 
Egyptian and Assyrian. The most ancient Greek bas-reliefs, like those 
from the temple of Assos now in the Louvre (for the famous Lion Gate at 
Myceneg may possibly be the relic of a still earlier race), are thoroughly 
Assyrian in type, but far inferior in execution and imitative skill to the 
Ninevite works. In the marble monument of Aristion, at Athens, a bas- 
relief of the archaic type, we find a distinct advance. Though the hair and 
beard strikingly recall the stiff rows of Assyriarf curls, the pose of the arms 
is natural and almost graceful. 

All nations make themselves images of their gods in wood or clay, and 
where these materials are unattainable, in feathers, like the Hawaiians. 
Now, the earliest Greek gods were in wood, and from those doll-like 
wooden gods, as has often been noticed, descended the chryselephantine 
statues of Phidias, overlaid with ivory to form the face and limbs, and with 
gold to represent the drapery. It is quite in accordance with the usual 
archaism of all religious usages that these essentially wooden statues con- 
tinued to the last the representatives of the chief gods in the most im- 
portant temples—the protecting Athene of the Parthenon, and the Pan- 
Hellenic Zeus of Olympia. Nor is it a less striking fact that the chrysele- 
phantine statues seem always to have retained some traces of archaic 
conventionalism; that their drapery hung in folds which concealed the 
whole figure; and that the Zeus of Olympia himself, the most reverend god 
of universal Hellas, was represented, like most very ancient statues, in a 
sitting attitude. It is the glory of Hellenic sculpture that it ventured even 
in its gods to discard the sacred forms sanctified by antique usage; yet, 
even in Hellas itself, some traces of the conservatism natural to religion 
must inevitably be expected to exist. But the marble statues that form, 
after all, the real symbol of Hellas, are the lineal descendants of the bas- 
reliefs, and so had a purely architectural origin. 

The archaic marble colossi, from Miletus, in the British Museum, repre- 
sent Hellenic sculpture in an almost Egyptian stage, the stage in which 
Hellas received the rudiments of art from Assyria. The figures are seated 
in the attitude which we all know so well as that of Pasht. “They are stiff 
and motionless, the arms closely attached to the body, and the hands 
placed on the knees; the physical proportions are heavy and almost awk- 
ward, the execution is throughout architecturally massive, and the organic 
structure is but slightly indicated.” The drapery wholly conceals the 
human form. There is not a touch in these ungainly figures which at all 
foreshadows the coming freedom of Greek art. They are simply conven- 
tional, and nothing more. But the ancient sitting statue of Athene pre- 
served in the Acropolis at Athens, though much mutilated, shows an 
immense advance. The attitude is unconventionalized; the foot, instead 
of being planted flat as in the Miletan colossi, is lightly poised upon the 
toes alone; the limbs are partially uncovered, and the undulating folds of 
the drapery are clearly prophetic of the later Athenian grace. 

We have reached the point where Hellenic sculpture has attained to 
perfect imitation of the human figure; its further advance is toward the 
higher excellence of ideality, expression, deep feeling and perfect apprecia- 
tion for abstract beauty of form. 

While in Egypt, as we saw, the regal and hieratic influence caused the 
primitive free manner to crystallize into a fixed conventionalism; while in 
Assyria it checked the progress of art and restricted all advance to a few 
animal traits, in Hellas, after the age of freedom, it became powerless 
before the popular. instinct. While Egyptian and Assyrian gods always 
retained their semi-animal features, in Hellas the cow-face of Here and the 
owl-head of Athene fell so utterly into oblivion that later Hellenic com- 
mentators even misinterpreted the ancient descriptive epithets of the 
Achean epic into ox-eyed and gray-eyed. But it was on the gods, as the 
common objects of devotion for the whole city, that the art of the repub- 
lican Greek states mainly expended itself. 
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CATALOGUE OF GREEK AND RoMAN COINS IN THE NUMISMATIC COLLECTION OF YALE CoL- 
LEGE. By Jonathan Edwards, M. D., Curator of the Collection. New Haven, 1880. 
The collecting of coins in this country has had a varied history. Private 

collectors have worked diligently, but their collections have no sooner 

reached a reasonable degree of completion than they have been sold and 
scattered. Like the collecting of books the profits have been mainly with 
the dealers. It is gratifying to know, however, that an institution like Yale 

College has a collection which is not likely to be soon dispersed, and that 

the curator, who bears the honored name Jonathan Edwards, has succeeded 

in publishing a complete catalogue of it. 

The size of this numismatic collection can be judged of by the fact 
that the mere catalogue of the Greek and Roman coins in it occupy 227 
finely printed octavo pages. The collection numbers some over 3,000 
pieces. There is no doubt that in the study of archwology this collection 
will be very valuable. The coins may be like hieroglyphics to many, but to 
one skilled in symbolism it is a rich treasure house. The catalogue em- 
ploys the geographical system of arrangement. The Greek coins repre- 
sent 26 countries and 160 towns of the ancient world. There are the coins 
of 175 Roman emperors, 82 different Roman families. The Byzantine coins 
are quite numerous, but the series of the kings of Syria and Parthia are 
especially noticeable. The only fault we find is that the catalogue is not 
sufficiently explanatory. 


ON THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF GEOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE. By Prof. Rupert L. Jones, 

F.R.8. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 

If there were any doubt as to the value of geological knowledge, this 
little pamphlet would certainly dispel that doubt. Not only is there in it 
the classification of the science of geology with the other sciences, and the 
analysis of the different parts or divisions of the science, but the practical 
uses to which a knowledge of geology may be applied, are here set forth 
fully and forcibly, and yet in the briefest and most comprehensive manner. 

The practical knowledge of geology embraces, according to the author, 
the materials which are useful, such as limestone, sandstone, clay, slate, 
granite, coal and metals; also the strata of rocks with relation to water 
supply, mining, etc., and the topography and geography of earth as pro- 
duced by geological causes. The different classes to whom the science is 
useful are also portrayed—military men and travelers, engineers, farmers 
and builders, etc. The poetical features of the subject are beautifully and 
eloquently presented. For a little pamphlet it is a model of condensation 
and lucid illustration, and is well worth perusal. 


THE GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL History SuRVEY oF Minnesota. The 4th, 5th, 6th and 
7th Annual Reports. N. H. Winchell, State Geologist. Submitted to the President of 
the University. 1875-1830. 

These volumes contain from 160 to 250 octavo pages each, with maps and 
diagrams and cuts, and may be compared in their shape and size to the re- 
ports of Indiana. They contrast with the bulky and costly reports of Wiscon- 
sin and Ohio and some other States. For the archeologist they may be as 
useful as the larger and more elaborate works. The sixth report contains 
a description of the celebrated Pipe stone quarry, where the stone called 
Catlinite is found. The history and location of the discovery of this quarry 
is described, but the aboriginal or traditional record is unfortunately omit- 
ted. ‘Primitive Man at Little Falis”’ fills ten pages and is illustrated by 
several cuts—(1) The Stone Cutters, (2) The Mound Builders. 

Prof. Winchell does not give the archeological distinction of paleolithic 
and neolithic, but defines them in a geological sense; but on the subject of 
paleolithics he takes substantially the position of Dr. C. C. Abbott, and 
claims that the evidences of preglacial man are also discovered in Minne- 
sota. We quote a few sentences: 

‘The chips are generally without evidence of designed form and nearly 
all the angular pieces are also destitute of all evidences of artificial shap- 
ing so far as their forms are concerned. The most certainly chipped form 
was taken at Little Elk River, but was of brown chert. 
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‘*The chipping race, if these chips are of human origin, preceded the 
spreading of the material of the plain, and must have been preglacial.” 

The fifth report contains an account of the rock formation of St. An- 
thony’s Falls and a short history of the changes which have occurred since 
they were seen by Hennepin, in 1680, and by Carver, in 1766. The recession 
in the time which has elapsed, 176 years, is 906 feet, or 5.15 feet per year. 
The time needed for the fails to have receded from Fort Snelling at this 
rate would be 8,202 years. 

To the geologist and to the archeologist there are many points of inter- 
est in these volumes. 


KEY To THE HEBREW-EGYPTIAN MYSTERY IN THE SOURCE OF MEASURES, DESIGNATING THE 
British INCH AND THE ANCIENT CuBIT. By J. Ralston Skinner. Cincinnati, Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1878. 

THE CROWN JEWELS OF THE NATIONS ARE THEIR MEASURES. To the Memory of John A. 
Parker. By J. Ralston Skinner. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. 1877. 

That there is a pyramid religion, there is no doubt, though whether it 
ever existed in the days of the Pyramid Builders as it does in the minds of 
its modern votaries, is exceedingly doubtful. 

The science of numbers may have its basis in natural religion and the 
great creator may have employed geometrical proportions and mathe- 
matical principles in the creation of the universe; but that either the 
Pyramid Builders knew what these were, or that the Bible contains a record 
of them, is very uncertain. The science of numbers, the quadrature of the 
circle, the great Pyramid, the measure of all nations, and the Biblical 
application of these topics, are all important; but that they have any 
connection with each other is more than ordinary persons are prepared 
to show. Only those who have long dwelt on these occult subjects area 
prepared to give any opinion. 

The author of these books has evidently spent much time on them and 
has originated many things out of his own inner consciousness. He has 
studied the works of Piazzi Smith, of Rev. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Seiss, but 
his great authority 1s Mr. John A. Parker, of New York, now dead. 

The attempt to work out satisfactory evidences of the interference of 
an unseen intelligence in the fabrication of the frame-work of the Bible, 
and to understand the operation of natural forces in their cosmical effects, 
especially as referred to a primary unit source, must have involved an 
immense amount of profound thought and investigation. 

The key to the whole problem of the universe he finds in the cabalistic 
numbers given by the quadrature of the circle. The sacred unit of meas- 
ure in the Garden of Eden, the Ark of Noah and the Temple of Solomon is 
the same as that found in the great Pyramid. The primordial vestiges of 
them are contained in the mounds of this country, which are monumented 
circles and squares; also in the ansated cross of Peru. In fact the symbol 
of the origin of measures is the cross and at the same time in the Hebrew 
God-word Jehovah. In Jared, the father of Enoch, he finds the very 
English word ‘‘yard,” and the root of this is Jah, or Jehovah, and “rod.” 
Jehovah and Elohim also stood for diameter and circumference. ‘The 
source of this measurement lays back of historical ages. The national 
symbols of Assyria and Egypt show that they possessed it. The British, 
though the most modern, is the most ancient nationality, and the British 
inch is the unit of all measure.” 

The mysteries of numbers are evidently known to the one who has 
brought out so many strange facts, and those who are curious as to such 
occult subjects will do well to study the works produced with so much 
labor. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES OF CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. VENICE, SIENA, FLOR- 

ENCE. By Charles Eliot Norton. New York, Harper & Brothers. 1880, 

The connecting link between modern and ancient architecture is gen- 
erally supposed to be found in the sacred or church architecture of the 
Middle Ages. Doubtless in the historical sequence the Norman and Gothic 
structures of this period do connect the present with the past, but the 
wreck of ancient civilization was too great and the elements in the recon- 
struction were too diverse for us to trace either any architectural order, or 
even art or science, across the gulf to the earlier days. Rome may have 
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seen reproduced in her days of decline the forms of the imperial basilica, 
and Ravenna may have received from Constantinople the arts which gave 
lustre to the East, but the rough energy of the Lombards, the vigorous 
spirit of the northern races, introduced a half-barbaric order which must of 
itself have a growth and development before the proportions of any modern 
style could be reached. Doubtless the faith and the religious system of 
the time had much to do with the introduction of the new orders, and the 
study of the one in the light of the other would be necessary for the proper 
understanding of either. Fortunately, the author, who is so well fitted to 
present the subject in all its bearings, has given to the world the result of 
his ripe study. 

Treating it both in the architectural and historical aspect, he has written 
a charming book, and one which must well repay the labor of preparation. 
Reverent in spirit, cultivated in taste, impartial in judgment and careful in 
statement, and yet clear and attractive in style, the volume is one which 
must elicit admiration and commend itself to an enlightened public. The 
publishers have done well also to place the book in a form suitable for the 
library and for permanent reference, as well as for the present reading, 
the type and paper size and shape being both attractive and substantial. 


EaRLY CHAPTERS OF CAYUGA History. Jesuit Missions in Godogonea, 1656-1688. Also, 
an Account of the Sulpitian Mission among the Emigrant Cayugas about Quinte Bay 
in 1668. By Charles Howley, D. D., President of the Cayuga County Historical Society. 
With an introduction by John Gilmory Shea, LL.D. Auburn, N. Y., Knapp & Peck. 
1879. 


The Jesuit Relations are a series of small volumes issued in France from 
1632 to 1672 and containing the reports of the superiors of the Jesuit 
missions. 

They were issued in a cheap form and seem to have been widely cir- 
culated among the pious, in some cases several editions appearing. Those 
relating to America were especially popular, and served to excite an inter- 
est in the American missions which led to the establishment in Canada of 
the Sulpitians and other orders, and to induce many to emigrate to the 
country from religious motives. 

These Relations are however useful for another purpose. Some of them 
contain the only history of certain localities, especially under the residence 
of the Indian tribes which we shall ever possess, and others so describe 
the minute events of the localities during that early period in which settle- 
ment was beginning that their record is invaluable. 

The author of this book has utilized their record in reference to one 
locality, and that is the region embraced by the society of which he is 
president. 

This compilation of the Jesuit records of the events which befell the 
missionaries is indeed valuable. Supplementing, as it does, the more gen- 
eral histories, such as Mr. Parkman’s excellent volumes, it brings out the 
facts of local history forcibly, and thus makes an historical contribution 
worthy of study. Local histories have, as a general rule, been complete 
failures, and, in the hands of unprincipled speculators, have brought dis- 
repute upon both writers and disgust to the minds of readers. The thor- 
ough and exhaustive manner in which the subjeet has been treated in this 
volume will doubtless serve to remove the impression and to bring the 
early records up to & proper appreciation. 


A CoMPENDIOUS AND COMPLETE HEBREW AND CHALDEE LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
WITH AN ENGLISH-HEBREW INDEX. By Benjamin Davies, Ph. D., LL. D. Carefully 
revised, with a concise statement of the principles of Hebrew Grammar, by Edward 
C. Mitchel, D. D. Andover: Published by Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass. 

This Hebrew Lexicon has been compiled with special reference to the 
wants of beginners in Hebrew. It is about one-third the size of Gesenius’, 
but is said by the publishers to contain one thousand more words than that 
lexicon. Price $4.50. It differs mainly from Gesenius’ in the absence of 
extensive quotations and numerous definitions. For instance, the word 
Hadash occupies about one-half a column in this, while in Gesenius’ it 
occupies a column anda half. Under Piel there are two divisions, while in 
Gesenius’ there are five. The Hiphil has a single line of definition, while 
in Gesenius’ it has half a page. Another difference is the absence of Arabic 
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and Ethiopic characters. The book is more convenient for a student to 
handle, for it is in the form of a royal octavo. The study of Hebrew 
has been neglected. It is being made easier by the books published, and, 
if there is any increase in the study, the Dictionary under review should 
meet with a ready sale. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLF, Including Biography, Natural History, Geography, Topo- 
graphy. Archeology «nd Literature With Twe ve Colored — 8 and Over Four Hun- 
llustrations. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Wvhiladelphia, American 

Sunday School Union. 

This is anew work prepared by several gentlemen in the library and 
under the direction of Prof. Schaff, and designed especially for the use of 
Sabbath schools. It does not undertake to give elaborate treatises, but 
may properly be cailed a Bible dictionary since the largest part of it is but 
the repetition of the teachings of the Bible in a dictionary form. Informa- 
tion on such articles as do contain information from other sources are 
compiled from books and other publications in a brief and comprehensive 
manner. 

The whole work is written with a simplicity and freedom from technical- 
ities which will render it useful to the class for which it is designed. It is 
in fact in its general style and make up very much like the old “Bible Dic- 
tionary” published by the same society, but now out of date, except that it 
is adapted to the present stage of advanced learning in Oriental and 
Biblical subjects. The articles in archeology and sacred geography are 
well prepared and furnish much instruction as to the latest results of 
study in these lines. The cuts are well executed and the general appear- 
ance of the book is somewhat attractive. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED DISOREPANCIES OF THE BIBLE. By John W. Haley 
M.A ith an Introduction by Alvah Hovey. D. D., Professor in Newton Theological 
Institute. Third Edition. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1881. 

This is another of those contributions to the literature of Christian 
apologetics which have increased so much for the last few years. The 
work was begun by the author as a course of lectures which were designed 
as an answer to a pamphlet on the so-called self-contradictions of the 
Bible; but it soon grew to the formidable task of preparing a book “which 
covers the whole ground in a comprehensive and yet concise manner, while 
it is at the same time adapted to general circulation.” The method of 
treatment is doctrinal and topical rather than historical or chronological. 
As the book was prepared this method doubtless seemed the most prac- 
tical, but for the general reader the latter method would have been prefera- 
ble. The author, in reconciling the discrepancies, refers extensively to the 
explanations of commentators and often quotes from these commentaries, 
which are accessible to most clergymen. 

The book is valuable for its examination of the specific passages 
wherein discrepancies are alleged, and for the compilation of the opinions 
of the authors who are authorities on the subject. That it has proved 
useful is evinced by the fact that it has reached the fourth edition. 


MITTHEILMEGEN AUS DER ANTHROPOLOGISOCHM LITERATUR AMERIKAS. Von Dr. Emil 

Schmidt, in Essen, a.d Ruher. 

Dr. Emil Schmidt has, in this folio pamphlet of twenty-two pages, given 
. @ resumé of American literature in the department of archeology and 
ethnology for the last two years. Among the titles are the following: 
“Annual Reports of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum for 1868 to 1878”; 
“The Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Science, 1867 to 1876 and 
1876-7”; “The American Antiquarian, vol. I, Nos. 1, 2 and 8”; and “The 
American Naturalist.” This review by the eminent scientist is, we under- 
stand, to go into the permanent archives of the Anthropological Society of 
Germany, and to constitute a part of a larger work on the literature of 
anthropology. 

The “Archiv fiir Anthropologie” has, made it its task to publish, besides 
original treatises, also full periodical accounts of foreign literature con- 
cerning anthropology, ethnology and archeology. 

Dr. Emil Schmidt has been entrusted with the drawing up of the 
accounts of this branch of American literature. 

Authors and literary societies who will send him publications on these 
subjects will considerably promote the purpose of spreading anthropolo- 
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gical knowledge. They are respectfully requested to give their aid by 
seriding copies of anthropological treatises, every one of which will be 
thankfully received. 

LANDA’s ALPHABET, a Review, by Dr. C. Valentini. New York: 1880. 

When the Spanish missionary Landa destroyed the manuscripts of the 
Mayas, in the presence of their sorrowful and helpless owners, he did 
irreparable damage to the records of the ancient civilization of this con- 
tinent. The loss of these records has been compensated for in the opinion 
of some by the gift of a key to the Maya hierogliphics, which the bishop is 
supposed to have left. This has been, indeed, regarded so reliable as a 
key that some of the French archeologists, such as MM. Bollaert, de 
Rosny, de Charency, have imagined that they could by its aid decipher the 
inscriptions at Chichen Itza, the tablet of the cross at Palenque, also the 
Dresden Codex and other Maya manuscripts, and these gentlemen 
have given various interpretations of the inscriptions. But Dr. Valentini, 
of New York, comes out with a brochure in which he dashes our hopes to 
the ground and leaves us in painful doubt whether the key itself is not a 
forgery. To be sure there are some suspicious circumstances about this 
so-called Maya alphabet, as for instance that it so nearly resembles the 
English in the order of its letters, and that the reading of the Mayas 
should be like the English from (eft to right. 

If the alphabet is a forgery, it is gratifying to know it, for it is likely 
that now the study of hierogliphics will begin from the first principles, and 
it is possible that if the symbolism contained in these hierogliphics come 
to be understood, that we shall know much more about the origin of writ- 
ing in this country than if we could decipher the inscriptions without any 
such study. 

Dr. Valentini is himself following up this line of investigation, and it is 
to be hoped that he will yet give something that will be a substitute for the 
Landas alphabet. 

*A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies accompanied by two Language 
Maps. By Robert N. Cust. Triibner & Co., London, 1878. 

The author of this volume, which is the fourth in Triibner’s Oriental 
Series, announces himself as an ‘‘old Indian,” who, after twenty-five years 
of experience in the Indian civil service, returned to England, and finding 
himself without occupation, cast about to see what he could do for the 
country which he had left—a sensible thought which it were well if all her 
Majesty’s Indian servants entertained. A favorite study in former years 
had been language, and to this he returned. His foreign experience had 
made the acquisition of many languages both easy and necessary. ‘‘My 
stock in trade,” he says, “was a good knowledge of twelve languages—six 
European, six Asiatic—a good memory and a great passion for the study.” 
A happy inspiration suggested to him that to collect, sift and classify the 
facts regarding the languages of the East Indies, which were scattered 
through numberless volumes, magazines, and transactions of learned 
societies, would be useful to others interested in such studies. Access to 
the unsurpassed collections of the British Museum and the India Office, 
correspondence with friends in India, and consultation with eminent 
scholars on the continent, afforded unusual facilities for a thorough can- 
vass of the field. The results of the author’s conscientious industry are 
contained in the book before us. 

Few persons have an adequate idea of the difficulty of arriving at cer- 
tain conclusions in such a field as the one chosen. The area covered; the 
density and variety of the population; the gradation of life from civilized 
to savage, with the instability which that involves; the interlacing of lan- 
guages and dialects; and the want of full information regarding some 
tribes, whose speech, never reduced to writing, is attested only by brief 
vocabularies gathered often by unskillful observers, are each and all ever 
present sources of embarrassment. Hence the results of the most pains- 
taking inquiries must be regarded as provisional in many details, a fact 
which the author recognizes with becoming modesty. 

The field surveyed is a very broad one, including ‘Hitber India, with the 
border countries of Afghanistan, Beluchistan and Tibet; Farther India, the 
Indian Archipelago, and the Island of Madagascar. » 
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The author divides the languages spoken over this vast region into eight 
families, based upon supposed affinities of race. They are Aryan, Dravid- 
ian, Kolarian, Tibets-Burman, Khasi, Tai, Mon-Anam and Malayan. The 
Aryan family is divided into the Iranic, consisting of two languages, the 
Pushtu and Baluchi, with eight dialects, and the Indic, consisting of four- 
teen languages and one hundred and twenty-five dialects. Of the latter 
division three languages belong in the mountain region northwest of India; 
two are spoken south of the Vindhya range; one, the Brahui, is the verna- 
cular of a small tribe in Beluchistan whose right to be classed among Aryans 
is much disputed; the Singhalese is spoken in the southern half of Ceylon, 
and the remaining seven languages and ninety-six dialects are all used in 
the region between the Himflaya and Vindhya ranges. 

The Dravidian family occupies southern India and northern Ceylon, and 
numbers fourteen languages and thirty dialects. The Tamil is the best 
representative of this group. It is thought that the Dravidians once occu- 
pied a wide domain in India, but were crowded into their present position 
by Aryan encroachments. 

A third layer of population is called Kolarian and consists of rude tribes 
living mostly among the hills of Central India. They represent very early, 
if not the earliest, settlers of the country, and are too little known to per- 
mit more than a provisional classification of their languages. The number 
is set at ten, with five dialects. 

The people speaking the Tibets-Burman languages cover an extensive 
territory, stretching from Tibets on the north around, and partly including, 
the province of Assam to Burmah and the Andaman islands on the south. 
The family is divided into eighty-seven languages and eighty-four dialects. 

The Khasi family occupies a little district on the hills of Assam and 
claims for itself one language and five dialects. The Tai family is another 
small group which is spoken over a narrow district extending from near 
the eastern borders of Assam to the Gulf of Siam. It comprises seven 
languages and six dialects. The Mon-Anam family, numbering twenty lan- 
guages and four dialects, is somewhat divided by an intrusion of the 
Tibetan-Burman and Tai families, but is chieffy found on the eastern 
border of Farther India, in the provinces of Cochin-China and Cambodia. 

The last family, the Malayan, covers the Indian Archipelago from Suma- 
tra, on the west, to the Philippines and Formosa, on the east, To these 
must be added the peninsula of Malacca and the island of Madagascar. 
This family numbers eighty-eight languages and twenty-nine dialects. 
We have thus a grand total of five hundred and thirty-nine languages and 
dialects named in this work, of which nearly two hundred are spoken 
within the limits of British India. It is not pretended that this list is de- 
finitely fixed, many names being entered as doubtful; but after eliminating 
everything uncertain, enough remains to show the exceeding richness of 
this field for linguistic and ethnological study. Of course in a book of one 
hundred and ninety-eight pages the author has touched only lightly every 
part of the field. Its value consists chiefly in its clear and systematic out- 
line of the subject, and the full citation of authorities with whom the 
scholar may study the details. A selected list of works forms one of sev- 
eral valuable appendices. Two valued language maps furnish welcome aid 
to an understanding of the text. 


VOCABULARIO DE LA LENGUA MEXICANA. Compuesto por el P. Fr. Alonso de Molina. 
Publicado de nuevo por Julio Platzmann. Edicion Facsimilaria. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1880. Paged recto only: part first, 122 pages. Part second, 162 pages. 

The literature of the aboriginal languages of America has of late been 
enriched with a series of important publications, among the most valuable 
of which must be counted the fac-simile republication of the “Aztec Dic- 
tionary” of the friar Alonzo de Molina, second edition of 1571. The ori- 
ginal of this work heretofore afforded the principal help for the study of 
the Aztec language in its most highly cultivated dialect, that of Anahuac. 
This quarto had become quite scarce and high-priced; much rarer still, 
and almost unattainable, is the first edition of 1565, which was published 
in the shape of a moderate octavo volume. Bernardino de Sahagun had 
translated portions of the Bible into Aztec in the sixteenth century, at a 
time when Aztec had undergone but few of the foreign influences expe- 
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rienced since the conquest, and Biondelli published this text with the dic- 
tionary at Milan, 1858, 4°. But this dictionary contains only the Biblical 
words, and, therefore, does not comprehend many of the national and en- 
choric terms so important for the ethnologist and linguist. The printed 
Aztec literature is the most extensive of all the literatures of aboriginal 
languages, though almost exclusively religious, and hence the American- 
ists will hear with interest of this new edition of both parts, Spanish-Aztec 
and Aztec-Spanish, together with all the title-vignettes, prefaces and 
additions, which contain a great deal of grammatical information. Should 
Mr. Julius Platzmann, to whom the republication is due, produce in the 
same manner some of the more notable Aztec texts and the catechism on 
the western dialect of the State of Jalisco, he would aid considerably the 
present revival of the Americanist studies, to which he has contributed his 
share by the re-editing of old South American grammars and dictionaries; 
for all these books are just as exceedingly scarce as they are valuable, 
and the study of a language without any texts on which to base it, is, to 
say the least, a most unsatisfactory thing. According to an average calcu- 
lation the Aztec-Spanish part alone must contain 50,000 words or items. 
Prices: 50 marks, in Leipzig (pamphlet,. not bound); on hand-made 
paper, 80 marks, in Leipzig. A. 8. G. 


J. W. Powstu, Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages, with j;Words, Phrases, 
and Sentences to be Collected. Second Edition, with Charts. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1880. 4to. 

This volume contains a very large number of blank forms to be filled by 
eollectors, andis valuable on account of its hints for ethnographic researches 
to be combined with the linguistic work. Special attention is devoted to 
the elucidation of the terms in use for the degrees of relationship. The 
volume, with its 77 pages of linguistic and ethnologic introduction, and its 
150 pages of blank schedules, will be sent free of cost to any person desir- 
ous of making researches of this character among the tribes themselves, 
and requesting a copy of it from the Bureau of Ethnology, P. O. Box 585, 
Washington, D. C. A. S. G. 
P. LePacs Renovr, The Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of 

Ancient Egypt. New York: Scribner, 1880. 

A standard volume, deserving the most attentive and careful perusal 
by all archeologists and ethnologists. The author, who is a specialist 
of no common attainments, has put forward many new and bold ideas on 
ancient religions, worship and culture, which he upholds by strong, and as 
it seems, incontestable reasons. He disclaims all relationship between the 
Shemitic languages and the Egyptian. The real meaning of the Egyptian 
term for God, nutar, is that of strong, strength, and hence it is identical 
with the Hebrew el, and the Sanskrit Brahman, ‘‘ power.” The original mean- 


ing of the Greek 7€(05 is not holy, but strong, powerful. The Egyptian 
hrase nutar nutra corresponds exactly in sense to the Hebrew El Shaddai, 
he very title by which God tells Moses that He was known to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob (pg. 103.) ‘‘ Throughout the whole range of Egyptian 
literature, no facts appear to be more certainly proved than these: (1) 
That the doctrine of one God and that of many gods were taught by the 
same men; (2) That no inconsistency between the two doctrines was 
thought of. Nothing, of’ course, can be more absurd, if the Egyptians 

attached the same meaning to the word God that we do.” (P. 96.) 
A. 8. G. 


VocaBULARIO DE LA LENGUA AYMARA. Compuesto por el P. Ludovico Bertonio. Publicado 

de nuevo por Julio Platzmann. Edicion Facsimilaria. Leipzig: B.G. Teubner. 1879. 

8°. First volume, Spanish-Aymara, 473 pages. Second volume, Aymara-Spanish, 399 

pages. Both originally printed in Iuli, Peru, in 1612. The third volume contains the 

Grammar of the Aymara Language, composed by Bertonio, and printed in Rome in 

1603, 349 pages. 

The dialect of Aymara, in which Bertonio composed his volumes, was 
that of the Lupacas, one of the most polished of all these dialects. Aymara 
certainly belongs to the Kechua family of South American languages; but 
the Lupaca dialect furnishes but a few words which coincide with the 
Kechua dialects as known to us. A. 8. G. 
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